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AMERICA’S PERIL 


By BAREND H. KROEZE, President, Jamestown College, Jamestown, N. Dak. 


(Ninth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


N the midst of a world of confusion 

and bewilderment it is well for the 
citizens of America to explore the 
causes of delay to national greatness 
and heed the lessons they teach. The 
security and safety of a nation is pred- 
icated upon the integrity and charae- 
ter of the individual. 

While in Italy and Germany for 
three months studying the educational 
processes of the youth under Fascism 
and Nazism, both seeking worldwide 
domination and the subjugation of the 
individual for the glory of a unitary 
state, I spent several days in the an- 
cient Forum of Rome reviewing my 
-arly study of the classics amid the 
historical ruins of that remarkable 
sanctuary of early imperia] authority 
and civilization. I sat musing one day 
on a marble slab of the foundation of 
the memorable Basilica Julia where 
Cicero, in stirring eloquence, masterly 
rhetoric and patriotic, passionate ap- 
peal, aroused the populace against the 
conspiracy of Cataline. This was but 
a few feet from where Julius Caesar 
covered his face with his imperial 
toga as he saw his former friends Bru- 
tus and Cassius approaching with 
drawn swords to pierce his unprotect- 
ed body, and cried, in the language of 
Shakespeare, “Et tu Brute!” 

Looking across the via Sacra to 
Basilica Amelia, past the crumbling 
walls of the Coliseum, I was startled 
by the marching of countless thou- 
sands of returning soldiers down the 
Appian Way from their Ethiopian mas- 
sacre. I watched them as they trium- 
phantly and proudly marched along 
the ancient Forum, where I sat. 

Such a throng of warriors I had 
never seen before, and I hope I may 
never again. They were flush with 
victory in a campaign of inhumanity, 
cruelty and butchery for the sake of 
the aggrandizement of a unitary state 
and the enrichment of Imperial Rome. 
They were shouting the praises of mil- 
itary triumph and the genius of Mus- 
solini! For the moment I felt as though 
I was in another era, transported back 
to those ancient days which the old 
Forum so frequently witnessed. 

I must confess I was terrorized by 
what I saw, and my hope and dreams 
of a better world in which to live 
seemed shattered. An hour later I 
stood in the Piazza Venezio and heard 
the exposition of the most savage 
philosophy of history. Mussolini ha- 
rangued the huge throng.and whipped 
them into a frenzy of applause when 
he likened his victors in the Ethiopian 
massacre to the unconquerable legions 
of ancient Rome; they had re-estab- 
lished the Empire; the new Imperial 
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Barend H. Kroeze 


ORN in Kampen, The Netherlands, 

in 1869, Dr. Barend H. Kroeze was 
brought to the United States in his 
infancy. He began his long career in 
the field of education at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and now holds de- 
grees from four colleges, including an 
LL.D. from Jamestown College. He 
is also a graduate of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, and was ordained to 
the Presbyterian ministry in 1898. 
From 1898-1901 he served as pastor at 
Lewistown and Austin, Minn. In 1902 
he was elected to the vice presidency 
of Lenox College, and in 1905 became 
president of Whitworth College in 
Tacoma, Wash. He is now entering 
his 33rd year as the first and only 
president of Jamestewn College (or- 
ganized in 1909) at Jamestown, N. Dak. 
This college has not been in debt for 
the past 32 years, He is active in many 
educational and theological circles, 
being, among other things, dean of 
college presidents of the Presbyterian 
College Union and counselor of Yen- 
ching University in Peiping, China. 





Rome was to dominate the world. 

We say a great deal these days about 
our democratic way of life in America, 
which is splendid. But do we fully 
realize the forces at work in the world 
which are destructive to our demo- 
cratic way of life? Since the turn of 
the century socialization of everything 
has been rampant—the pagan phil- 
osophy that society is some huge ob- 
ject externalized from man himself, to 
be the object of his worship and the 
devotion of his life. 


ESE are the fundamental fallacies 

of modern life, basic to an under- 
standing of the present gigantic man- 
killing—the worldwide slaughter of 
humankind. What intellectual and sci- 
entific advancement and achievement 
have gained for human comfort and 
ease and happiness are the very means 
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and instruments in the greatest tr. 


sf 
of history. The accumulations o/ a 
richest unfoldment and productio, ¢ 
brain and hand, gained in th m- 
mendable and progressive strugele oy 
man from savagery, are breaking 
down civilization itself in th st 
costly, ghastly, horrifying holocays; jy 


the annals of time. 


1B gees oro ga ag of power and 
authority in government, 
otherwise, always leads to tyranny ayq 
slavery. We must not forget that, 
we are girding ourselves with un; 
dented spending and speed, in th: 


l- 


mate analysis it will be of no ay. if 
we do not take stock of the principles 
upon which the democratic spirit |ives 
and grows and do not_integrate ill 
our education and living the ideals of 
human dignity and value. We may be 


enthusiastic as a people to defend 
democracy, to conserve our fre 
and rights against a foreign fo: 
how about living for democ: 
Freedom and human rights have | 
roots in human character. And 
everything else has been said, human 
personality is the greatest thing ji 
world, whose welfare must be sup: 

If America, therefore, is imperi!ed 
in these confusing times, it is beca 
of the character of the people; their 
indifference to the dangers ahead in- 
herent in our very way of life. T! 
is a lot of loose thinking, or no th 
ing, going on—a menace to our nal 
The psychological implications 
forgotten or overlooked. Civilization 
is the product of our thinking and our 
faith. 

It has been a long well-established 
scientific fact that what is done first 
influences what is done at last; that 
effect follows cause; that no matter 
what we may wish we will be in 
the future years, what goals we 
picture for ourselves, we are in the 
inexorable grip of the fate involved in 
our actions, beliefs, faith, thoughts, 
ideals now. We are the creatures of 
our loves, our habits, our pleasures 
our emotions. “Tell a lie often enough,” 
Hitler said, “and the people will be- 
come to believe it.” Our bewildermen! 
as a people becomes a pleasure; 
ler’s atrocities a delight in the suc: 
ful elimination of truth and kn: 
edge. Herein lies the greatest da 
to our democratic way of life. 

Are we not indifferent to the psycho- 
logical implications of what is going 
on? “The apathy of the people of A: 
ica is enough to make every statue 
leap from its pedestal and hasten te 
resurrection of the dead.” Our ines! 
able heritage is worthy of our living 
for it. 
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Next week’s guest editorial wil! 
by Hilmar Robert Baukhage, nationa!! 
known writer, lecturer, and rad 
commentator. 
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WAR POLLS— 


is American Sentiment For or Against War? 


MILD-MANNERED young fellow 
A of college age, wearing glasses 
and carrying a clipboard full of ques- 
tionnaires, approached and said: “May 
| ask your opinion on a few questions, 
sir?—I’m not selling anything, and I 
don’t want your name or address.” 

He was one of 1,100 part-time inter- 
viewers employed (for 60 cents an 
hour and transportation) by Dr. 
George Gallup’s American Institute of 
Public Opinion. The principal ques- 
tion on his list was: “What do you 
think is the most important problem 
before the American people today?” 

That was the last week in November, 
1939, a month after the outbreak of 
hostilities in Europe. On December 
3rd the results of that survey were 
published. It was, in brief, as follows: 


17 per cent said “Keeping out of war.” 

24 per cent said “Solving unemployment.” 

6 per cent said “Recovery for business.” 

3 per cent said “Adjustment of labor 
problems.” 

3 per cent said “Threat to democratic in- 
stitutions.” 

17 per cent named other issues. 


With many internal problems beset- 
ting the country, and with a Presi- 
dential campaign in the offing ready to 
make campaign issues of these prob- 
lems, for the people to vote so over- 
whelmingly for “keeping out of war” 
as the nation’s No. 1 job was an out- 
standing indication of the public’s iso- 
lationist sentiment at that time. This 
sentiment was rightly judged in the 
election campaign the year following 
and shared by the leading candidates. 

Since then, what has happened? 
Obviously, by official act and pro- 
nouncement, the United States has 
been stepping in the direction of 
war. And how about public opinion 
on this issue? Has it kept pace? In 
other words, are the officials and rep- 
resentatives correctly gauging the sen- 
timents of that majority of the elec- 
torate which chose them to administer 
its policies? 

Non-interventionists, particularly 
members of the Wheeler-led isolation- 
ist bloc in the Senate, continually point 
to public opinion polls as offering con- 
clusive evidence that in its more mar- 
tial moments Washington has grossly 
misinterpreted the popular feeling of 
New York and Chicago, of Middletown, 
Main Street, and the crossroads store. 
Interventionists on the other hand— 
those willing to start shooting now at 
Germany, Italy and Japan—also point 
to public opinion polls as evidence to 
support their contention that a major- 





International 


Gallup Directs the AIPO Polls 


ity of Americans feel the same as they 
do about this war. Plainly there must 
be either a wide discrepancy in the re- 
sults of the various war polls or a 
considerable difference of opinion as 
to their interpretation. Let us look 
over the foremost of these many inter- 
views which Uncle Sam has granted. 

That there has been some rise in the 
public’s temperature due to the Euro- 
pean war is evident upon comparing 
public opinion recordings since the 
German invasion of Poland. Using the 
same thermometer, or test question, 
upon each visit, Dr. Gallup observed 
the following degrees of war fever on 
the dates listed below. His query, to 
which usually nine per cent voiced 
“no opinion”, was worded: 


“Tf you were asked to vote on the 
question of the U. 8. entering the war 
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against Germany and Italy, how would 
you vote—to go to war, or to stay 
out of war?” 


The national sentiment for and 
against war was reported as follows: 
To Stay 
To Geo To Out of 
War War 
Date 
October, 1939 ......... 5%.. 95% 
SUMO M BOOD cccicccccs DP * has . $4 
OO ee ee eee 3 ..3¢-ee eee 
July 6 (after collapse of 
French government) 14 ........ 86 
July 19 (after British 
reorganization) ..... ay ~ thes wm 85 
he Sy Mle ree . & 
December (following 
British gains in Africa)12  .... 88 
February 2, 1941 ...... 15 oo» «nee 
February 13 ........ 14 86 
a ee A. : See 
May 16 ...... nr 21 79 
ge 2 ane 24 ‘ 76 
gg ee Se . 79 


Another index of changing sentiment 
on the war issue, noted over a longer 
period of time, is revealed in replies to 
a later AIPO (American Institute of 
Public Opinion) query: 


“Do you think it was a mistake for 
the United States to. enter the last 
World War?” 


Result of this poll was as follows: 


Date Yes No Undecided 
April, 1937 (20th anni. 

of U. S. entrance 

in World War) ... 64%...28%.... 8% 
Nov. 1939 (after start 

of present war) .. 59 ...28 ....13 
SS err Pek Bee 
eee =}... <i 


But, as has been pointed out fre- 
quently of late, perhaps the testing of 
sentiment on war per se is not a fair 
measurement of public feeling with re- 
gard to a particular war. Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt stated the case nicely 
in an interview on May 20th of this 
year, when she told an Associated 
Press reporter: “I don’t think you can 
find any people, young or old, men or 
women, who want to go to war . 
The people are gradually getting to 
feel that the fall of Great Britain would 
be the fall of our own defenses.” Then 
she spoke of a growing sentiment that 
there are certain things which the peo- 
ple cannot have happen here, and 
added significantly, “We can be driven 
to war to prevent them.” Looked at 
in that light, the following test ques- 
tion, asked at intervals by the AIPO, 
and the percentage of replies to it, 
gives a somewhat clearer picture of 
our progression towards taking part in 
the war, revealing, incidentally, that 
the isolationist boundary line was 
crossed some time last fall: 


“Which of these two things do you 
think is the most important for the 
United States to try to do—to keep out 
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of war ourselves, or to help England 
win, even at the risk of getting into 
the war?” 

Help England 


Date Stay Out at Risk of War 
OS ee 64%... ...... BR 
es Rae 36 
8 Ae ee ee 39 
lens a vw eg ae wessts..> 47 
September ........ Oe - atenedae 52 
SP ae _ Bae 50 
November ........ | eee ree 50 
SST Sees 60 
ee ae GO08 . 8. GD. oversees 60 
gemuary 23 ...;.... Mh ola fecake 68 


Isolationists contend that if ques- 
tions such as the above, instead of 
reading “even at the risk of war,” were 
worded more positively and more bel- 
ligerently, an interventionist majority 
could not be found. (The latest Gallup 
survey shows a majority—51 per cent 
—of Americans now ready to “risk” 
a war with Japan.) 

President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago, heading a group 
of educators and religious leaders, used 
an independent grant of the ‘America 
First Committee to finance a public 
survey of war sentiment. This poll 
was conducted by the Samuel E. Gill 
organization of New York, which said 
it was “obtained by personal inter- 
views of a cross section of American 
citizens, determined on the same sci- 
entific basis as that used by other 
established polling agencies.” To the 
query “Do you believe that the United 
States should enter the war as an ac- 
tive belligerent at this time?” 79.7 per 
cent replied “no,” 20.3 per cent “yes,” 
and 6.2 per cent “no opinion.” 

A postcard referendum taken of 
every tenth voter on the polling lists 
of New York State by Joseph Medill 
2atterson, publisher of the New York 
Daily News, drew 70.5 per cent “no” 
and 29.5 per cent “yes” replies to the 
question, “Shall the United States enter 
the war to help Britain defeat Hitler?” 
The same query, submitted to a cross 
section of Illinois voters by Col. Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune, drew votes 
against war at the ratio of four to one. 
(Illinois and New York together cast 
approximately 21 per cent of the na- 
tional vote of 49 million in 1940.) 

At once the interventionist-minded 
objected that the Patterson-McCormick 
question was loaded. The fundament- 
al issue, they said, is not one of going 
to war “to help Britain,” but, as Time 
magazine phrased it, “to save the U. S, 
from grave danger.” Last week Time- 
owned Fortune magazine published its 
own findings on this serious subject. 
The Fortune polls, directed by Elmo 
Burns Roper, asked a cross-section of 
voters to indicate which one of a series 
of printed statements most nearly rep- 
resented their attitude toward the pres- 
ent war. The statements were: 


(1) Those who think this is our war 
are wrong, and the people of this coun- 
try should resist to the last ditch any 
move that would lead us further to- 
ward war. 


(2¥ A lot of mistakes have brought 


(Continued on page 8) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Blackout Cruise 


Cruise ship proceeding slowly along 
coast with party fishing from stern. 
Weather fair, sea smooth,. Potomac 
River sailors responding to New Eng- 
land air after Washington summer. 


This laconic message received from 
the President’s yacht Potomac five 
days after it had left New London, 
Conn., with a very restricted Presi- 
dential party for a cruise in the North 
Atlantic, was believed to contain a 
“kidding” in the President’s own 
words for the newspapermen who 
were, for once, not permitted to go 
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International 
Chaffee Was Rewarded for His Work 


along. Strict secrecy was enjoined on 
all movements of the yacht, but an 
earlier radiogram stated the President 
had conferred with Admiral J. King, 
commander of the Atlantic fleet. 

In that message was the added state- 
ment: “President announced no defi- 
nite schedule or localities and that 
weather and angling prospects would 
determine each day’s movement.” 

Speculation about the secret cruise 
made up what the news reports left 
“blacked out.” Absence from Wash- 
ington was noted of Secretary of the 
Navy Knox and Army Chief of Staff 
Marshall and other high officers, and 
from London came reports of the mys- 
terious absence of Prime Minister 
Churchill, other leading British offi- 
cials and the visiting Harry Hopkins. 
Two and two were put together, and 
the world was persuaded that the most 
momentous sea meeting of all history 
was taking place between the heads of 
the American and British governments. 

At the same time both Britain and 
America extended their long arms into 
the Orient to warn Japan against in- 
vading Thailand (Siam), and to prom- 
ise that country, with concurrence by 
the Dutch East Indies, immediate war 








supplies with which to resist invasi 
Secretary of State Hull declared s 

a move by Japan was of “even n 
concern” to the United States than 
occupation of French Indo-China. ‘| 
State Department’s pressure was a 
exerted on the Vichy government \{ 
France, through Ambassador Leahy, | 
frustrate a German move for a Fren: 
German “protection” of Dakar, Afric. 
Secretary Hull’s plea for “ever-incr« 
ed” armament production, just af! 
his return from a month’s vacation, 
dicated his feelings about the serio 
ness of the foreign situation. 

Other developments in the Pri 
dent’s week included the following 

e@ Critically ill in a Boston hospi! 
Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee was )»: 
sented with an Oak-Leaf Cluster ci! 
tion—equivalent to a second Dis! 
guished Service Medal—for his work 
organizing and initially command 
the Army’s new armored force. H 
permanent appointment by the Pr« 
dent to the rank of Major General 
quickly approved by the Senate. 

e Under an agreement made by | 
State Department with Soviet Amb 
sador Oumansky granting Russia u 
limited licenses and priorities on \ 
materials, Soviet orders for war m 
terial in this country, estimated at $5' 
000,000, were “unfrozen,” and the fi 
shipment of such material aid was | 
ported already on the high seas. 

e A veto answered the action 
Congress in raising the President’s | 
quest for $125,000,000 for road i: 
provements to $320,000,000. The S« 
ate over-rode the veto 57 to 19, but th: 
House sustained it. 


BS 
Defense: Navy Growth 


In the month of July, 34 naval ve: 
sels were launched and keels wer 
laid for 63 more fighting or auxiliat 
ships. Among the launched vesse! 
was the light cruiser San Diego, thr: 
destroyers, one submarine and s 
motor torpedo-boats. 

Such is the production in the “fi! 
line of.defense” as more than $30,000 
000 a day is spent for the whole d 
fense program. Further ahead 
preparation than any other arm of th 
service, the Navy is not only turnin: 
out more than a ship a day, but is pla! 
ning to round out its air force wil! 
balloons and gliders. To protect flee! 
bases against air attack, two barrag: 
balloon squadrons composed of 15! 
balloons are being organized, and wil! 
be located at Quantico, Va., and Parri 
Island, S. C. The cost of the balloon 
is estimated at $9,500 each. Two tow 
ers are to be built for training para- 
chute troops in South Carolina, and 
Secretary Knox himself revealed thal 
the Navy is engaged in glider develop- 
ment. He declared gliders have a 


definite value in troop transportation. 
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Navy needs were partly responsible 
for the Government taking over all re- 
maining silk stocks. To aid the dis- 
rupted silk industry, Associate OPM 
Director Hillman, Price Administrator 
Henderson and Director of Purchases 
Nelson formed an OPM Commodity 
Section on silk to work out methods of 
using nylon, fine rayon yarns and long 
staple cotton and thus prevent whole- 
sale d'scharges among the 175,000 silk 
workers. 

ey 


Congress: Big Problems 


While the House, in irritation, drop- 
ped the mutilated tax bill into the lap 
of the Senate like a hot potato, and 
turned its attention to the President’s 
“Draft Property” measure (which was 
passed 241 to 136) and to Leon Hen- 
derson’s plea for price ceilings, the 
Senate wrestled with the problem of 
holding the draftees in service. 

Much feeling was shown in the de- 
bate, and ugly reports were heard of 
disaffection among the selectees in the 
camps. But the Administration forces, 
seeking to hold the boys for a longer 
time, demonstrated their strength 
when they defeated by 50 to 27 Sen- 
itor Taft’s compromise proposal to 
hold them only six months longer, 
and the Burton Amendment to keep 
them 12 months longer (50 to 21). 
Both houses agreed to defer men of 28 
or over from the draft. 

Eleventh-hour criticism by the Pres- 
ident was apparently the blow that 
knocked the defense tax bill into a 
cocked hat. By a vote of 242 to 160, 
the mandatory joint return of income 
tax by husband and wife, to which the 
President objected, was thrown out, 
and $300,000,000 was lost. 

Ways and Means Chairman Dough- 
ton expressed “surprise” at the Pres- 
ident’s letter opposing the joint return, 
suggesting a widening of the income 
tax base, and repeating his preference 
for the “invested capital” method of 
computing the excess profits tax. All 
those things had been thoroughly gone 
over, the chairman replied, and it was 
the Treasury’s insistence that prevent- 
ed the lowering of income tax exemp- 
tions. He opposed having the bill re- 
turned to his committee to make up 
the loss, so that job was left for the 
Senate. There Chairman George, of 
the Finance Committee, indicated that 
the first move would be the lowering 
of income tax exemptions. 
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Senator O’Caniel 

The United States Senate has again 
acquired a “picturesque” member. 
This is W. Lee O’Daniel, the former 
popular flour salesman who won his 
way to the governor’s office in Texas 
by campaigning with a hillbilly band, 
and dishing out music with politics 
over the radio, crooner fashion. With 
the song slogan, “Pass the Biscuits, 
Pappy,” he and his singers, with their 
sound truck, entered the race for Sen- 
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Messner in The Rocheste 


Some Big and Hot Ones to Peel 


ate, somewhat to the annoyance of the 
Administration, and when the rural re- 
turns came in, he was again declared 
the winner, He succeeds the late pious 
and dignified Morris Sheppard. 

Besides being picturesque, the new 
Texas Senator quickly proved himself 
a live wire. On his first day he intro- 
duced a bill to make illegal the use of 
force or threats to prevent any per- 
son from working at a lawful occu- 
pation. He had put that into law in 
Texas. On the second day, after the 
fashion of the late Senator Huey Long, 
he threw Senate tradition out of the 
window, and made a speech. 

It was not a hillbilly speech, nor 
was it spoken in hillbilly style. Cool 
in appearance and speaking with a 
calm, modulated voice, the handsome 
new Senator told the world how he 
looked at things in general. 

Disclaiming any pretense of “know- 
ing it all,” the junior Senator from 
Texas announced that he was going 
to work at his job, seek counsel and 
learn. But he is going to stick to the 
Constitution, which authorizes Con- 
gress alone to legislate, and announced 
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O’Daniel Proved Himself a Live Wire 


he will support the President 100 per 
cent as long as he acts “within the 
limits of the Constitution.” On that 
point he added: 

“I do not believe it takes a lawyer 
to understand the Constitution of the 
United States. About the only time a 
real big lawyer is needed to deal with 
the Constitution is when one is seek- 


ing to make it mean what it does 
not mean.” 


O’Daniel announced that he was 100 
per cent for the defense program, 
would support it as “the law of the 
land” even if he did not believe in it, 
but that he is no “yes man, or a rubber 
stamp for anybody.” That, he demon- 
strated by opposing extension of the 
draft period “for 18 months, six 
months or one day,” on the ground 
that it would be “breaking faith with 
our soldier boys.” He suggested that 
the Senators trying to put over the 
President’s plan should have helped 
him find a better one. There is not 
enough equipment with which to train 
the. men, he declared. He held that 
Congress should concentrate on keep- 
ing the factories running. 

There is “where the Senator feels 
strongly. He does not like the way 
Communists and labor union leaders 
have been allowed to hold up produc- 
tion. On this line he said: 

If we at this time in this great 
emergency allow ourselves to be swept 
off our feet and permit the socialistic 
elements in this country to utilize 
the emergency of national defense as 
a means of socializing our whole 
American system of business and if, 
in the end, we find that we have 
fought a war to preserve democracy 

and have at the same time destroyed 
the very ideals we have been fighting 
for and have regimented the business 
of this country and put it under the 
absolute domination and control of 
governmental bureaus for the next 
century, then I feel that the battle has 


been lost. 
= 


Labor: Railroad Wages 


After a peace of 10 years, the spot- 
light is again on the railroads whose 
1,200,000 union workers have decided 
to take a strike vote after the owners 
rejected their demand for wage in- 
creases of 30 cents an hour or more, 
totaling some $900,000,000. Owners 
said net operating income of the roads 
for 1941 would be from $900,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000, and that the demands 
would leave practically no return on 
the 25 billions of invested capital. 

The workers are composed of the 
big five operating brotherhoods and 14 
non-operating unions, the latter com- 
posed of clerks, telegraphers and the 
like. Under the Railway Labor Law 
there must be an attempt at settlement 
by the National Mediation Board, then 
an offer of arbitration, and, finally, 
investigation and recommendation by 
a committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent. A strike vote was being pre- 
pared, but at least 60 days must elapse 
before a strike could be put into effect. 
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of war ourselves, or to help England 
win, even at the risk of getting into 
the war?” 

Help England 


Date Stay Out at Risk of War 
May, 1940 64%........ 36% 
a, = — ae es 36 
A ee — a 
a Oe ache cs 47 
September .. 8 ee ee 52 
To .  Sx'e Oe Sia PRS Ae 50 
November ........ Oe” txtens aa 50 
Ee lees 60 
emery ©. 1941 .... 40 ........ @ 
memuary 23 .....:.... Mh atseme ee 68 


Isolationists contend that if ques- 
tions such as the above, instead of 
reading “even at the risk of war,” were 
worded more positively and more bel- 
ligerently, an interventionist majority 
could not be found. (The latest Gallup 
survey shows a majority—51 per cent 
—of Americans now ready to “risk” 
a war with Japan.) 

President Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago, heading a group 
of educators and religious leaders, used 
an independent grant of the ‘America 
First Committee to finance a public 
survey of war sentiment. This poll 
was conducted by the Samuel E. Gill 
organization of New York, which said 
it was “obtained by personal inter- 
views of a cross section of American 
citizens, determined on the same sci- 
entific basis as that used by other 
established polling agencies.” To the 
query “Do you believe that the United 
States should enter the war as an ac- 
tive belligerent at this time?” 79.7 per 
cent replied “no,” 20.3 per cent “yes,” 
and 6.2 per cent “no opinion.” 

A postcard referendum taken of 
every tenth voter on the polling lists 
of New York State by Joseph Medill 
Patterson, publisher of the New York 
Daily News, drew 70.5 per cent “no” 
and 29.5 per cent “yes” replies to the 
question, “Shall the United States enter 
the war to help Britain defeat Hitler?” 
The same query, submitted to a cross 
section of Illinois voters by Col. Robert 
Rutherford McCormick, publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune, drew votes 
against war at the ratio of four to one. 
(Illinois and New York together cast 
approximately 21 per cent of the na- 
tional vole of 49 million in 1940.) 

At once the interventionist-minded 
objected that the Patterson-McCormick 
question was loaded. The fundament- 
al issue, they said, is not one of going 
to war “to help Britain,” but, as Time 
magazine phrased it, “to save the U. S, 
from grave danger.” Last week Time- 
owned Fortune magazine published its 
own findings on this serious subject. 
The Fortune polls, directed by Elmo 
Burns Roper, asked a cross-section of 
voters to indicate which one of a series 
of printed statements most nearly rep- 
resented their attitude toward the pres- 
ent war. The statements were: 


(1) Those who think this is our war 
are wrong, and the people of this coun- 
try should resist to the last ditch any 
move that would lead us further to- 
ward war. 

(2¥ A lot of mistakes have brought 


(Continued on page 8) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Blackout Cruise 


Cruise ship proceeding slowly along 
coast with party fishing from stern. 
Weather fair, sea smooth,. Potomac 
River sailors responding to New Eng- 
land air after Washington summer. 


This laconic message received from 
the President’s yacht Potomac five 
days after it had left New London, 
Conn., with a very restricted Presi- 
dential party for a cruise in the North 
Atlantic, was believed to contain a 
“kidding” in the President’s own 
words for the newspapermen who 
were, for once, not permitted to go 





a omn-@ 


International 
Chaffee Was Rewarded for His Work 


along. Strict secrecy was enjoined on 
all movements of the yacht, but an 
earlier radiogram stated the President 
had conferred with Admiral J. King, 
commander of the Atlantic fleet. 

In that message was the added state- 
ment: “President announced no defi- 
nite schedule or localities and that 
weather and angling prospects would 
determine each day’s movement.” 

Speculation about the secret cruise 
made up what the news reports left 
“blacked out.” Absence from Wash- 
ington was noted of Secretary of the 
Navy Knox and Army Chief of Staff 
Marshall and other high officers, and 
from London came reports of the mys- 
terious absence of Prime Minister 
Churchill, other leading British offi- 
cials and the visiting Harry Hopkins. 
Two and two were put together, and 
the world was persuaded that the most 
momentous sea meeting of all history 
was taking place between the heads of 
the American and British governments. 

At the same time both Britain and 
America extended their long arms into 
the Orient to warn Japan against in- 
vading Thailand (Siam), and to prom- 
ise that country, with concurrence by 
the Dutch East Indies, immediate war 





supplies with which to resist invasi 
Secretary of State Hull declared . 

a move by Japan was of “even ; 
concern” io the United States than 
occupation of French Indo-China. | 
State Department’s pressure was a 
exerted on the Vichy government ,( 
France, through Ambassador Leahy, | 
frustrate a German move for a Fren 
German “protection” of Dakar, Afric. 
Secretary Hull’s plea for “ever-incr: 
ed” armament production, just af| 
his return from a month’s vacation, 
dicated his feelings about the seri 
ness of the foreign situation. 

Other developments in the Pri 
dent’s week included the following 

@ Critically ill in a Boston hospi 
Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee was } 
sented with an Oak-Leaf Cluster ci! 
tion—equivalent to a second Disti 
guished Service Medal—for his work 
organizing and initially commandi 
the Army’s new armored force. H 
permanent appointment by the Pr« 
dent to the rank of Major General 
quickly approved by the Senate. 

e Under an agreement made by | 
State Department with Soviet Amb 
sador Oumansky granting Russia u 
limited licenses and priorities on 
materials, Soviet orders for war m 
terial in this country, estimated at $5! 
000,000, were “unfrozen,” and the fil 
shipment of such material aid was | 
ported already on the high seas. 

e A veto answered the action 
Congress in raising the President’s | 
quest for $125,000,000 for road i 
provements to $320,000,000. The S« 
ate over-rode the veto 57 to 19, but th 


House sustained it. 


ES 
Defense: Navy Growth 


In the month of July, 34 naval ve: 
sels were launched and keels wer: 
laid for 63 more fighting or auxilia! 
ships. Among the launched vess« 
was the light cruiser San Diego, thr 
destroyers, one submarine and sx 
motor torpedo-boats. 

Such is the production in the “fi! 
line of.defense” as more than $30,000 
000 a day is spent for the whole 4d 
fense program. Further ahead 
preparation than any other arm of th 
service, the Navy is not only turnin 
out more than a ship a day, but is pla: 
ning to round out its air force wil 
balloons and gliders. To protect flee! 
bases against air attack, two barrag 
balloon squadrons composed of 15! 
balloons are being organized, and wil! 
be located at Quantico, Va., and Parris 
Island, S. C. The cost of the balloon: 
is estimated at $9,500 each. Two tow 
ers are to be built for training para- 
chute troops in South Carolina, and 
Secretary Knox himself revealed thal 
the Navy is engaged in glider develop- 
ment. He declared gliders have a 
definite value in troop transportation. 
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Navy needs were partly responsible 
for the Government taking over all re- 
maining silk stocks. To aid the dis- 
rupted silk industry, Associate OPM 
Director Hillman, Price Administrator 
Henderson and Director of Purchases 
Nelson formed an OPM Commodity 
Section on silk to work out methods of 
using nylon, fine rayon yarns and long 
staple cotton and thus prevent whole- 
sale d'scharges among the 175,000 silk 


workers. 
a 


Congress: Big Problems 


While the House, in irritation, drop- 
ped the mutilated tax bill into the lap 
of the Senate like a hot potato, and 
turned its attention to the President's 
“Draft Property” measure (which was 
passed 241 to 136) and to Leon Hen- 
derson’s plea for price ceilings, the 
Senate wrestled with the problem of 
holding the draftees in service, 

Much feeling was shown in the de- 
bate, and ugly reports were heard of 
disaffection among the selectees in the 
camps. But the Administration forces, 
seeking to hold the boys for a longer 
time, demonstrated their strength 
when they defeated by 50 to 27 Sen- 
ator Taft’s compromise proposal to 
hold them only six months longer, 
and the Burton Amendment to keep 
them 12 months longer (50 to 21). 
Both houses agreed to defer men of 28 
or over from the draft. 

Eleventh-hour criticism by the Pres- 
ident was apparently the blow that 
knocked the defense tax bill into a 
cocked hat. By a vote of 242 to 160, 
the mandatory joint return of income 
tax by husband and wife, to which the 
President objected, was thrown out, 
and $300,000,000 was lost. 

Ways and Means Chairman Dough- 
ton expressed “surprise” at the Pres- 
ident’s letter opposing the joint return, 
suggesting a widening of the income 
tax base, and repeating his preference 
for the “invested capital” method of 
computing the excess profits tax. All 
those things had been thoroughly gone 
over, the chairman replied, and it was 
the Treasury’s insistence that prevent- 
ed the lowering of income tax exemp- 
tions. He opposed having the bill re- 
turned to his committee to make up 
the loss, so that job was left for the 
Senate. There Chairman George, of 
the Finance Committee, indicated that 
the first move would be the lowering 
of income tax exemptions. 

= 


Senator O’Laniel 

The United States Senate has again 
acquired a “picturesque” member. 
This is W. Lee O’Daniel, the former 
popular flour salesman who won his 
way to the governor’s office in Texas 
by campaigning with a hillbilly band, 
and dishing out music with politics 
over the radio, crooner fashion, With 
the song slogan, “Pass the Biscuits, 
Pappy,” he and his singers, with their 
sound truck, entered the race for Sen- 
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Messner in The Rochester Times-Un 


Some Big and Hot Ones to Peel 


ate, somewhat to the annoyance of the 
Administration, and when the rural re- 
turns came in, he was again declared 
the winner, He succeeds the late pious 
and dignified Morris Sheppard. 

Besides being picturesque, the new 
Texas Senator quickly proved himself 
a live wire. On his first day he intro- 
duced a bill to make illegal the use of 
force or threats to prevent any per- 
son from working at a lawful occu- 
pation. He had put that into law in 
Texas. On the second day, after the 
fashion of the late Senator Huey Long, 
he threw Senate tradition out of the 
window, and made a speech. 

It was not a hillbilly speech, nor 
was it spoken in hillbilly style. Cool 
in appearance and speaking with a 
calm, modulated voice, the handsome 
new Senator told the world how he 
looked at things in general. 

Disclaiming any pretense of “know- 
ing it all,” the junior Senator from 
Texas announced that he was going 
to work at his job, seek counsel and 
learn. But he is going to stick to the 
Constitution, which authorizes Con- 
gress alone to legislate, and announced 
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O’Daniel Proved Himself a Live Wire 














he will support the President 100 per 
cent as long as he acts “within the 
limits of the Constitution.” On that 
point he added: 

“I do not believe it takes a lawyer 
to understand the Constitution of the 
United States. About the only time a 
real big lawyer is needed to deal with 
the Constitution is when one is seek- 
ing to make it mean what it does 
not mean.” 


O’Daniel announced that he was 100 
per cent for the defense program, 
would support it as “the law of the 
land” even if he did not believe in it, 
but that he is no “yes man, or a rubber 
stamp for anybody.” That, he demon- 
strated by opposing extension of the 
draft period “for 18 months, six 
months or one day,” on the ground 
that it would be “breaking faith with 
our soldier boys.” He suggested that 
the Senators trying to put over the 
President’s plan should have helped 
him find a better one. There is not 
enough equipment with which to train 
the. men, he declared. He held that 
Congress should concentrate on keep- 
ing the factories running. 

There is “where the Senator feels 
strongly. He does not like the way 
Communists and labor union leaders 
have been allowed to hold up produe- 
tion. On this line he said: 

If we at this time in this great 
emergency allow ourselves to be swept 
off our feet and permit the socialistie 
elements in this country to utilize 
the emergency of national defense as 
a means of socializing our whole 
American system of business and if, 
in the end, we find that we have 
fought a war to preserve democracy 
and have at the same time destroyed 
the very ideals we have been fighting 
for and have regimented the business 
of this country and put it under the 
absolute domination and control of 
governmental bureaus for the next 
century, then I feel that the battle has 


been lost. 


Labor: Railroad Wages 


After a peace of 10 years, the spot- 
light is again on the railroads whose 
1,200,000 union workers have decided 
to take a strike vote after the owners 
rejected their demand for wage in- 
creases of 30 cents an hour or more, 
totaling some $900,000,000. Owners 
said net operating income of the roads 
for 1941 would be from $900,000,000 
to $1,000,000,000, and that the demands 
would leave practically no return on 
the 25 billions of invested capital. 

The workers are composed of the 
big five operating brotherhoods and 14 
non-operating unions, the latter com- 
posed of clerks, telegraphers and the 
like. Under the Railway ! abor Law 
there must be an attempt at settlement 
by the National Mediation Board, then 
an offer of arbitration, and, finally, 
investigation and recommendation by 
a committee appointed by the Presi- 
dent. A strike vote was being pre- 
pared, but at least 60 days must elapse 
before a strike could be put into effect. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Orient: Tempest Brewing 


Japan’s swift occupation of French 
Indo-China touched off military and 
economic counter moves of such brist- 
ling intensity that the area about the 
South China Sea could become at any 
moment the teacup for a tempest. 

As Japanese troops occupied towns 
near the Thailand border, London 
warned Tokyo, and more British and 
Indian troops proceeded to Singa- 
pore; a British battleship led a naval 
squadron into the Gulf of Siam; other 
British troops massed on the Malaya- 
Thailand border; a_ well - equipped 
Chinese army poised itself on the 
Burma border ready to cross at a mo- 
ment’s notice to join British forces; 
and several heavy U. S. cruisers re- 
fueled at Australian ports. Meanwhile, 
Thailand, under Japanese pressure, of- 
ficially recognized Japan’s grab of 
Manchukuo, where Japan massed more 
troops on the Siberian border. 

In her relations with the U. S., Jap- 
an: (1) apologized for the bombing of 
the U. S. gunboat Tutuila and agreed 
to pay damages, (2) sought other fuel 
sources as President Roosevelt order- 
ed an embargo on oil exports (see 
page 4), and (3) suspended all passen- 
ger liner service to this country. 








... Britain: Holiday 


Britishers by the thousands returned 
from trips (taken despite vigorous 
government protests) over their three- 
day bank holiday to find England’s 
comparative holiday from war still 
continuing. The Luftwaffe had not 
seriously bothered the British Isles for 
weeks. Admiralty figures, moreover, 
revealed that the battle of the Atlantic 
was slowly turning in their favor. 

Meanwhile the Royal Air Force (to 
which a new super-fighter, the Bristol 
Beau, mounting four cannons and six 
machine guns, has just been added) 
stepped up in number and intensity its 
raids on Axis shipping along the 
French, Belgian, Dutch and Scandina- 
vian coasts and on cities in Germany 
and German-occupied France and gave 
Berliners their 50th bombing, describ- 
ed by the British Air Ministry as “ter- 
rific,” and by one of the pilots as sim- 
ply “their money’s worth.” Although 
there was no official confirmation, Lon- 
don was agog with rumors that Prime 
Minister Churchill had flown to see 
President Roosevelt (see page 4). 





.. . Russia: Lucky 7th? 


German generals in the Russian 
campaign are keeping a wary eye on 
the calendar. At most, there is but a 
month left of what might be called 
panzer weather. In a few weeks rain 
will turn Russia’s plains into a sea of 
mud. Then, early in October, will 
come snow, and with it the bitter cold 
winter winds of Siberia. According to 
the best military judgment, it is now 
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Thomas in The Detroit News 


“If Both Are Telling the Truth” 


or never for the German armies. 

By last week, however, the seventh 
in the Russian campaign, German 
schnell truppen had made no advance 
of major significance along the 2,000- 
mile front. The Red Army, after re- 
pelling 42 assaults, still held Smolensk. 
(Berlin dispatches had claimed its cap- 
ture weeks before.) Leningrad had not 
been taken. Kiev, capital of the rich 
Ukraine, still stood, though the Ger- 
mans had switched their strongest 
drives to that area and claimed the 
Russians were losing heavily. But the 
Red Army reported all lines holding. 





.. . Italy: Giant-Killers 


At Mantua, Premier Mussolini paint- 
ed to Blackshirt troops departing for 
the Russian front this alluring Jack- 
and-the-Beanstalk picture: “Legion- 
naires, a great honor and a supreme 
privilege awaits you... the honor and 
privilege of taking part in an authentic 
battle of giants.’ He assured them 
that the “line-up now is complete for 
a clash between two worlds,” fascism 
and bolshevism, with Rome, Berlin 
and Tokyo on one side, and London, 
Washington and Moscow on the other. 
But in his own back-yard there was 
still work for Mussolini’s giant-killers 
—Tobruk, for instance. A British gen- 
eral, returning from this thorn in the 
side of the Axis African campaign for 
four months, reported that the “Ger- 
mans have handed the job back to the 
Italians, and the Italians are doing just 
as poorly as ever.” Meanwhile, both 
the British navy and RAF made suc- 
cessful attacks on Axis bases in Sar- 


dinia and on Mediterranean shipping. 
——_————_—_-<-o 


... France: Pawn 


When the Vichy government meekly 
permitted Japan to occupy French In- 
do-China, the United States demanded 
to know whether the Petain-Darlan 
regime would also permit Germany to 
take similar action in Africa (particu- 
larly at Dakar). Last week, while Pe- 
tain tried to reassure Washington with 
one hand (see page 4), he was using 
the other to strip General Weygand of 
his wide authority in Africa, making 
him accountable to Axis-Collaborator 
Vice Premier Darlan. 


PATHFINDER 





SCIENCE & 
MEDICINE 





Rat Repellent 


As a rule, rodents, especially r 
and mice, are not fussy abont th; 
aroma of their food. But two Minn: 
sota scientists—Leonard A. Ford, 
State Teachers’ College, and Donald |} 
Clausen, of Minneapolis—have disco 
ered a smell which they do not lik: 
and which bids fair to replace rat tray, 
and poison in the protection of feed 
stuffs. This rodent appetite destroyer 
is the odor of skunk. 

Like weasels, ferrets and minks, th: 
skunk is death to rodents. Althoug) 
n-butyl mercaptan, the active ingredi 
ent of skunk scent, is not the last wor: 
in unsavoriness for rats and mice, | 
does warn them of the possible pr: 
ence of that mortal enemy. 

The big problem of the scientis| 
was to find a substance which would 
absorb the mercaptan and retain it: 
odor for about four months, the usua! 
storage period of most commercia! 
feedstuffs. Rat hide, stock concen 
trate, glycerol, soap, and castor o 
were tried, but these retained the odo: 
only overnight. Fat scraped from « 
rat skin was good for six days. Bette: 
yet was a dead mouse, which gave th: 
mercaptan a staying power of tw 
weeks. Honey finally proved to 
the ideal base, retaining the skunk 
aroma unmistakably for four month: 


Anti-Clot Agent 


Because cattle that have just dined 
well on sweet clover have frequent], 
been observed to bleed for no ap 
parent reason, scientists began won 
dering if the clover contained a chem 
ical which delays the clotting of blood 
So they began a search for such an in 
gredient. 

Discovery of such an agent, they 











Science Facts 


OLD hands may be a sign of a 

warm heart, but in nine out of 
ten people they indicate tension and 
anxiety, according to a study made 
at Cornell and New York Hospital. 
Other temperatures being normal, 
normal finger temperatures are in 
the low 90’s. Research shows that 
in moments of anxiety and tension, 
finger temperatures may drop from 
10 to 24 degrees e Tendons 
from kangaroo tails are now being 
used instead of catgut by some sur- 
geons in certain operations. Kan- 
garoo tendons have been found to 
be stronger than catgut—which is 
obtained from sheep . . @ A bad 
sunburn may be suffered from sit- 
ting in the sun while the body is 
still wet after bathing: the drops 
of water on the skin act as magni- 
fying lenses for the suns rays . 
e The absorption area of the lungs, 
the inner surface through which the 
body takes in oxygen, is about 50 
times the external area of the body. 
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realized, would be hailed by the med- 
ical profession because it could be 
used effectively in the treatment of 
such difficult diseases as thrombosis, 
in which blood clots beeome lodged in 
heart or lungs and often cause sudden 
death. Its discovery would also prove 
helpful in treating Buerger’s disease, 
in which the flow of blood to the ex- 
tremities slows down and gangrene 
may set in. 

After seven years of research and 
study, Prof. Karl Paul Link and asso- 
ciates of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
experimental station succeeded in iso- 
ating and synthesizing the clover 
chemical. And by last week, its first 
medical use (on human beings) was 
announced by the Mayo Clinic at 
Rochester, Minn. 

The new clover agent is a white 
crystalline substance which can be 
taken by mouth in gelatin. Not only 
does it triple the usual time required 
for human blood to clot, but its effects 
are said to be more lasting than those 
of heparin, a more expensive drug of 
similar properties recently reported 
on by the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. Name of the 
clover product is more than a mouth- 
ful—3,3’-methylene-4-hydrox ycoumar- 
in. 





Influenza Vaccine 


Armed forces dread attack from 
germs and viruses far more than they 
fear the fire and steel which visible 
enemies may pour at them. When in- 
fluenza swept the world in 1918, kill- 
ing an estimated 30,000,000 persons, it 
took a heavy toll of men massed in 
armies and living in close quarters 
aboard naval vessels. 

To combat this common enemy, the 
U.S. Navy is now experimenting with 
, new anti-influenza vaccine, describ- 
ed by Rear Admiral Ross T. McIntire, 
Surgeon General of the Navy, as of- 
fering the first hope of positive sup- 
pression of this disease. Several thou- 
sand bluejackets stationed in the San 
Diego-San Francisco Bay area have 
been inoculated in the first mass vac- 
cine test of its kind. 

Only the discovery in 1923 that in- 
fluenza was a virus disease, and the 
subsequent isolation of the virus, has 
made such a vaccine possible. It was 
developed by Dr. Frank L. Horefall 
and staff at the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. However, according to Com- 
mander Albert Paul Krueger, bacteri- 
ologist directing the experiment, “We 
won’t know finally what may be ex- 
pected from the vaccine until an actual 
epidemic comes along.” 

oe 


Japanese Beetles 


Entomologists of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have discov- 
ered that one of the best ways to 
destroy the Japanese beetles is to 
turn the job over to the beetles them- 
selves. The female of the species is 
an excellent carrier of the grub- 
destroying “milky disease,” the spores 
of which she deposits wherever she 
lays eggs. 








BUSINESS, FARM 





Silk Stampede 


Hosiery counters in stores through- 
out the nation last week were swamp- 
ed by frantic women rushing to stock 
up on silk hose. Telephone orders 
piled up faster than they could be 
filled. In some places the women 
were panicked and hard to handle. 
Sales soon broke and surpassed all 
Christmas rush records. Many stores 
even reported greatly increased busi- 
ness in men’s silk socks. 

Reason for this rush business which 


Random Statistics 


HE number of chicks hatched in 

the first five months of 1941 
showed an increase of 125,000,000, 
or 19 per cent above the same period 
in 1940 . . . @ China exported 
more than 70,000,000 pounds of pea- 
nuts between November, 1940, and 
April, 1941, plus 57,899,000 pounds 
of peanut oil. Not all these, how- 


ever, were exported to foreign coun- 


tries, some going to south China 
through Japanese-controlled ports 
: e The first auto taxicab in 
New York City cruised on Fifth 
Avenue in 1904 @ America is 
now building new oil pipe lines to 
replace tankers put in British serv- 
ice. At present, the pipe line sys- 
tem includes 54,000 miles of crude 
oil gathering lines and about 10,000 
miles of line carrying refined prod- 
ucts, such as gasoline and lubricants. 


saw silk hose stocks dwindle rapid- 
ly was the breaking off of trade 
with Japan and OPM’s stop-order on 
silk processing to conserve the Nna- 
tion’s supply of raw silk for the 
armed forces. This action by the 
Government meant that there will 
soon be no silk for stockings, undies 
or dresses. For milady’s glamor Amer- 
ica has been importing from 35 to 50 
million pounds of raw silk a year— 
almost entirely from Japan. 

To ease the blow on the $250,000,000 
silk processing industry and its 175,000 
workers, OPACS ordered producers of 
rayon to earmark 10 per cent of their 
output for silk processors affected by 





the stop order and planned other steps 
to keep the workers and mills going 
(see page 4). 





Farm Prospects 


Although the defense boom has not 
yet made any substantial inroads into 
rural poverty, the general level of 
farm prices is expected to average 20 
per cent higher this year than last. 
Some regions, like the corn belt, how- 
ever, are showing definite rises in 
prosperity. The wheat, corn and live- 
stock of this great agricultural area 
reflect the boom conditions of steel, 
plane and other defense industries. 
Wheat, incident@ly, has ascended to a 
new four-year peak. 

But, according to the Department of 
Agriculture, farmers most favored by 
price-increases will be producers of 
meat animals. Least favored by the 
defense boom will be growers of fruit 
and miscellaneous crops. However, 
with the rate of industrial activity the 
highest in the history of the country, 
with more people working at non-ag- 
ricultural occupations than ever be- 
fore, and with defense expenditures 
increasing, all signs point to continued 
good demands for all farm products. 

Moreover, income from farm mar- 
ketings during the first half of this 
year totaled $4,005,000,000, up $591,- 
000,000 over the same period last year. 
And during the last half of the year, in- 
come from crops is expected to total 
much more than in the last half of 
1940. Offsetting these income gains to 
some extent will be: (1) the highest 
farm wage rates since 1930; (2) higher 
cost of production and living; and (3) 
smaller Government payments, 

eapupetibditiadentrenntee 
Briefs 


@ Bureau of Labor statistics show 
that living costs in large cities are 
continuing to rise and now stand 6.1 
per cent higher than when the Euro- 
pean war started in 1939. 


Gg An estimated total of 30,000 buy- 
ers from all parts of the country jam- 
med Chicago’s hotels last week for the 
annual Fall Market Week’s merchand- 
ising activities. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


NATIONAL 


Fifteen prominent Republican lead- 
ers joined in an appeal to Congress to 
stop the “step by step projection of 
the United States into undeclared 
war.” The appeal scored naval and 
military occupation of bases outside 
this hemisphere and the Anglo-Rus- 
Sian alliance. Signers were Frank O. 
Lowden, former governor of Illinois 
(who made the statement public), Al- 
fred M. Landon, former President Her- 
bert C. Hoover, Charles G. Dawes, Ir- 
vin S. Cobb, Clarence Buddington Kel- 
land, John L. Lewis, Robert M. Hutch- 
ins, Geraldine Farrar, Reuben Clark, 
Henry P. Fletcher, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, Felix Morley, Hanford Mac- 
Nider and J. Henry Seattergood ... ¢ 
America’s biggest pay check, $482,820, 
goes to Film Actor Gary Cooper, Treas- 
ury compilations of 1939 corporation 
salaries reveal, Top salaried business 
executive is Thomas J. Watson, of In- 
ternational Business Machines, whose 
earnings are $442,560 e Senate 
votes, 45 to 30, to extend service of all 
men in Army by 18 months beyond 
their present tenures with $10 month- 
ly pay raise (see page 5). 


* 7 * 


DEFENSE 


Treasury Department put on sale tax 
prepayment notes. Purpose is to ac- 
commodate the taxpayers in setting 
aside funds regularly to meet the un- 
precedented taxes they will pay next 
year on this year’s incomes to finance 
the defense program ...®@ In the fuel 
saving drive, Secretary Ickes, petro- 
leum coordinator, expressed satisfac- 
tion with the 7 p. m. gas curfew in the 
Eastern states, and President Roose- 
velt asked Congress to sanction an 
agreement by governors of 11 gas and 
oil producing states to conserve oil and 
gas for two years, beginning Sept. 1 
... @ The nation’s first defense air- 
port at Millville, N. J., was dedicated 
by Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son and Sen. Claude Pepper. 


. . ~ 


CITIES & STATES 


Lieut. Gov. Coke Stevenson succeed- 
ed Senator W. Lee O’Daniel as gov- 
ernor of Texas. Sen. O’Daniel, who 
had just made his maiden speech in 
the Senate (see page 5), ’phoned con- 
gratulations e Newspaper pub- 
lisher Roger C. Peace, of Greenville, 
S. C., was sworn in as U. S. Senator 
from South Carolina to succeed the 
late Sen. Alva M. Lumpkin... @ With 
the blessing of his Tammany-baiting 
boss, Thomas E. Dewey, and Tam- 
many itself, as well as Mayor La 
Guardia, Labor, Democratic, and Fus- 
ion Leaders, Frank S. Hogan, chief 
assistant to Mr. Dewey, will have vir- 
tually no opposition in his campaign 
to succeed Mr. Dewey as New York’s 
district attorney ...¢ Backed by Sen- 
ator Byrd’s political machine, Colgate 
W. Darden, Jr., of Norfolk, was nomi- 
nated by a big majority over Vivian 











Berryman in The Washington Star 


A Veteran’s Advice to a Newcomer 


L. Page for governor in the Virginia 
primary ...® The Board of Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia 
named Edward J. Kelly active police 
chief to succeed Police Chief E. W. 
Brown, who will soon be retired. 
PEOPLE 

Interviewed at his home at Uvalde, 
Tex., former Vice President John 
Nance Garner said, between cigar 
puffs, that “American common horse- 
sense” will eventually bring the U. S. 
A. out of its present unsettled state 

. © Pvt. W. C. Martin, former pres- 
ident of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, has been transferred from 
Fort Croft, S. C., to Washington’s 
Army War College ‘ e Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (R., Mass.), 
has reported for active Army duty. He 
is a captain @ Robert Brown 
Wallace, son of Vice President Wal- 
lace, has been called up in the draft. 


. * * 


BUSINESS & LABOR 

Terming the nine delegates of the 
Allis Chalmers local, of Milwaukee, 
“Hitlers and Stalins,” delegates to the 
United Automobile Workers (CIO) 
convention in Buffalo barred them 
from their seats by a 1,700 to 1,200 
vote. The Milwaukee local recently 
delayed work on’ defense orders in a 
79-day strike and had the backing of 
John L. Lewis, former CIO president 
... @ Secretary of Labor Perkins 
announced retail food costs increased 
1.5 per cent during the last half of 
July ...@ A survey of the National 
Association of Manufacturers reveals 
employment is at its highest level since 
1929, and relief and WPA rolls have 
dropped more than 50 per cent since 
the start of the defense boom... ® 
CIO orders 14,000 shipbuilding work- 
ers out at Kearny, N. J., yards, delay- 
ing construction of warships. 


. * * 


AMERICAS 


Japan threatens diplomatic crisis in 
Ecuador if an apology is not forth- 
coming immediately for the publica- 
tion in an official Ecuadorean news- 
paper that Japanese participated in the 
“border war” between Peru and Ecua- 
dor... ® Meanwhile, Peru and Ecua- 
dor suspiciously eyed the other’s arm- 
ed forces ‘and engaged in minor 
skirmishes although a truce has been 
called in the boundary dispute. 
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WAR POLLS- 


. (Continued from Page 4) 


us close to a war that isn’t ours, but n 

it's done we should support in full 
, 

government s program. 


(3) While at first it looked 
though this was not our war, it n 
looks as though we should back kL 
land until Hitler is beaten. 


(4) It is our war as well as E 
land's, and we should have been 
there fighting with her before this. 


Respondents (7.6 per cent of whom 
replied “don’t know”) divided amon: 
the four statements of attitude as fv! 
lows: (1) 16.3 per cent; (2) 22.4 »» 
cent; (3) 41.3 per cent; and (4) 12.4 
per cent. 

And what of the majority sentiny 
of particular groups? Editor 
Publisher recently queried editors 
American daily newspapers, with | 
following results: 
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1. “Do you favor immediate active mi 
tary and naval participation in the wa 
—Yes, said 250; no, 615. 

2. “Do you think the best interests 
the United States will be conserved 
avoiding conflict?”’— Yes, replied 512 
no, 316. 


A survey of Congressional opinio 
obtained by the Columbia Survey o: 
ganization of Washington, D. C., an 
published in the June 3rd issue of Lov 
magazine, indicated that in reply | 
the question “Will the United Stat 
go to war with Germany?” 30 per cen! 
of our Senators and Representatiy 
said “yes”; 58 per cent “no”; 6 p 
cent “probably”; 3 per cent “alreacd) 
at war”; and 3 per cent “no answer. 
One-fifth approved and four-fifths di: 
approved of convoys to England. 

At least three Congressmen have r: 
cently polled their constituents on th: 
war issue. Representative Knute Hill, 
of the rich agricultural region of Wash 
ington State, polled 96,000 voters in hi 
own district, found 75.2 per cent op 
posed to convoys, 84.9 per cent agains! 
active participation in the war. Rep 
resentative Lewis D. Thill of Wiscon 
son sent postcard ballots to every) 
tenth voter in his district—the 5th 
which includes part of Milwaukee 
found only 7.4 per cent of the returns 
marked for war. A third canvass, con 
ducted by Representative Harry Sauth 
off of Wisconsin, of the 157,500 voters 
in his district—the 2nd, including 
Madison, the state capital—shows « 
94.2 per cent opposition to U. S. entry 
into the war. 

Fifty-odd years ago James Bryce 
wrote in The American Common- 
wealth: “The obvious weakness of 
Government by opinion is the difficulty 
of ascertaining it.” While PATHFIND- 
ER leaves to its readers the task of 
determining whether or not the war 
and peace sentiment of the American 
public has been accurately gauged by 
the current variety of polls on this sub- 
ject, there is little doubt that war news 
and possible American involvement 
bulks largest in public consciousness 
today. 
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LOOK WHAT AMERICA'S LEADING 
FUEL-OIL HEATER OFFERS YOU FOR 1942! 





NEW 1942 Duo-Therms meet America’s needs with new savings on 





fuel oil...new burner economy... new Power-Air Blower... new beauty! 


UO-THER\M, the biggest selling fuel- 

oil heater, is now more than ever the 

heater for America to buy. For—at a time 

when fuel-oil conservation is most impor- 

tant—Duo-Therm offers greater economy 
of operation than ever before. 

This year, Duo-Therm gives you an 
amazing new Dual-Chamber Burner with 
-omplete flame-control that gets more heat 
from every single drop of oil. And Duo- 
Therm gives you still greater fuel-oil sav- 
ing with a new, adjustable, patented 
Power-Air blower! 


Only Duo-Therm has Power-Air! 


Power-Air—exclusive with Duo-Therm— 
tarts where ordinary heaters leave off. As 
Duo-Therm’s patented Dual-Chamber 
Burner generates clean, odorless heat, 
Power-Air distributes it quickly, evenly 
to every corner. Healthful warmth is kept 
circulating—on the move. And Power- 
Air is adjustable, to give you just the 
amount of circulation desired. Floors are no 
longer cold . . hard-to-heat spots are 
flooded with warmth. Duo-Therm’s power- 
driven heat is the secret of Jower fuel bills. 
You save up to 25& on fuel costs over a 
heater without Power-Air. 


Most beautiful heaters ever built! 


Duo-Therm gives you beautiful new stream- 
lined models that surpass anything you’ve 
ever seen in a heater. And what conven- 
ience! No work, no ashes, no coal, no wood! 
When you get up in the morning simply twist 
the Handy Front Dial—Duo-Therm floods 


Cold floors without Power-Air! 


TOO HOT HERE 95° 






COO eee e eee eereesennesenetesseesesenee 


Without Power-Air—test figures show floors 
33° colder than ceilings. Result: discom- 
fort for you and your family. 


opr. 1941, Motor Whee! Corp. 


New All-Weather 


DUO-THERM 


The Most Popular Fuel-Oil Heater in America 





heat into your home quickly —Power-Air 
keeps it moving so you don’t huddle 
around the heater to get warm. When 
the house is warm and comfortable, twist 


the dial again and Duo-Therm loafsalong, 4 


sending out just enough gentle heat. You 
havecomplete fame-control at all times 
. exactly the degree of heat you want. 


Extra features! 


Duo-Therm’s Radiant Doors open to give 
floods of “‘fireplace’’ warmth! Special Waste- 
Stopper saves fuel. Coordinated Control 
insures proper draft for perfect combustion. 
Safe! Duo-Therms are listed as standard 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


New streamlined models! 


Your friends will rave about the beauty of 
the new models—as beautiful as any piece of 


All-over warmth with Power-Air! 
WARM HERE 80° 
WARM WERE 72° 


WARM HERE 70° 


With Power-Air—ceiling heat is driven to 
floors! Only 10° difference! Result: com- 
fort for you and yours! 
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fine furniture. And you'll rave about the 
precision engineering that means years of 
heating comfort at a big saving in fuel 
costs! You'll know you’ve bought a bar- 
gain in quality! 


Small down payments! 


Duo-Therm makes many styles of heaters,’ 
capacities of from 1 to 6 rooms. And 
Duo-Therms cost no more than other 
heaters of the same capacities! Easy 
payments are made easier still because of 
savings on fuel oil! See the beautiful new 
Duo-Therms at your dealer’s and ask about 
attractive terms. 

Meanwhile, send the coupon below today 
for complete information! 


RADIANT- CIRCULATOR 


Only $3995 


MODEL 575-2 





Model 575-2 Duo-Therm is the perfect answer for 
room heating comfort. Radiates and circulates. 


[-———- TEAR OUT AND MAIL—TODAY!-———~— 
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DUO-THERM DIVISION 
Dept. PF-3, Motor Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan 

Send me, without obligation, complete information about Duo- 
Therm heaters. I am also interested in Duo-Therm Furnaces () 


| 
| 
| 
... Water Heaters () ... Trailer Heaters (1)... Ranges) | 
Name_ | 
Street | 
City... County | 
LTS ee EME EEN. hile SRE ee nO nS ! 
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EDITORIAL 
Polls & Sentiment 


OLLS to the right of them, polls 

to the left of them, billowed and 
thundered . War or peace? .. . 
Peace or war? Small wonder at the 
bewilderment of it all. 

The way it totals up: 

If you are for war, the polls mean 
nothing at all. The questions ‘are 
“loaded,” and invite the answers that 
they get. 

If you are against war, the polls are 
the sweeping reply of.the people, cry- 
ing out against the war-mongers who 
are leading us step by step into the 
morass of European power politics. 

Yet, when we stop and look at .the 
figures, with all the ifs and ands and 
buts that the professional psychologi- 
cal poll-taker puts into his questions, 
we must confess that perhaps there’s 
something in it after all. 

Votes of 22 to 1 adverse to war 
cannot be entirely wrong in their im- 
plications. A popular tally of seven 
to one against involvement is not the 
result entirely of a “loaded” question. 

Deep down in their hearts, the Amer- 
ican people are undoubtedly averse to 
the threat of European war involve- 
ment. The answer of the polls is so 
emphatic that it cannot be other than 
an honest echo of American popular 
sentiment. 

Can the national leadership be deaf 
to the implications? Does the nation- 
al leadership desire national unity? If 
so, why not then a little more explana- 
tion of what is goingon? Why not tell 
the people where the real danger lies? 
If the American people know the facts 
they can be trusted to do the right 
thing, but groping in the dark, stirred 
by fears and dangers that remain un- 
explained, they can give their answer 
only with an adverse X in the war 
polls of the day. 


Help Russia? 
ARRY HOPKINS’ visit to Moscow 
and his promise to open up the 
United States’ arsenals to Russia, and 
the simultaneous offer of Under Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles to Am- 
bassador Oumansky of “all economic 
assistance practicable” make it timely 
to take a second look at this new pal 
and partner we are fraternizing with. 
Can it be the same Stalin, the same 
totalitarian ruler who has long main- 





q 


tained his power by bloody purges in. 


his own country, and at the same time 
maintained thousands of agents here to 
subvert and undermine the Govern- 
ment of this country? Is not he (and 
his government) that same enemy 
power which has fomented strikes and 





Hungerford in The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


Crowding at the Old Allies Hotel 


procured sabotage in our defense in- 
dustries, thus costing us millions of 
dollars in destruction and delay in our 


-program? Is this not the same Stalin, 


the same government, guilty of openly 
flaunting the freedom of worship, and 
denying God? 

Josef Stalin and his satellites have 
not renounced or disowned their 
ideologies, or their ambition and plan 
to make underground and unprinci- 
pled warfare on our form of govern- 
ment in the hope of overthrowing it. 
It is the same Josef Stalin who sought 
to sacrifice Europe and save himself 
by giving the “Go” sign to Hitler that 
launched the present war. 

Can a leopard change his spots? 
“Then may ye also do good, that are 
accustomed to do evil.” It is silly to 
try to persuade ourselves that Stalin 
has become a good man, or that the 
Russian government has become puri- 
fied, simply through the fact of being 
attacked by the Germans. They are 
the same Communists whom the Gov- 
ernment has employed the Dies Com- 
mittee to hunt like rats or termites in 
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our economic and political structure 
at the cost of hundreds of thousand, 
of dollars. 

If we seek an obstacle to nation 
unity, need we look any further tha 
this official courtship of Communi 
Russia? Can we forget the ruthie 
rape of Finland, can we forget the e: 
slavement of the democratic gove: 
ments of Esthonia, Lithuania an: 
Latvia? Can we conveniently clos 
our eyes to the liquidation of eve: 
Christian symbol in Russia under t! 
knout of the Soviets? 

The path which we are now follow- 
ing leads in the direction of confusion 
chaos and ignominy. We must lb: 
judged by the company we keep, and 
we cannot afford to be joined with 
Communistic, tyrannical and blood: 
Russia. _We might as reasonably hay: 
joined with a Genghis Khan or the 
Barbary pirates. If we are fighting 
for democracy we cannot be fighting 
for Russia. If we are upholding the 
“four freedoms” there is no place fo: 
us among the Soviets. 


Principles and decency do not cease 
to exist even in wartimes. 








BY THE WAY— 








They say Red Dictator Joe Stalin is 
now so confident of victory that he is 
already training his big, bushy mus- 
tache to stand up in a distinct “V.” 


——— i 


Harry Hopkins’ swift hops across 
the Atlantic and about Europe show 
that the President’s Lease-Lend admin- 
istrator is at least working effectively, 
so far as the “hop” is concerned. 


If our extravagant non-defense 
spending keeps on, taxes will have to 
be increased until they tax even the 
imagination. 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony isn’t the 
only tune that can serve as a people’s 
theme song in the “V for Victory” cam- 
paign’ now running wild in Europe. 
The other possibility is “Runnin’ 
Wild,” a song of the 1920’s. It’s based 
almost entirely on V rhythms. 


Com 


With Price Control Administrator 
Leon. Henderson saying increased 
prices are inevitable, it looks as if 
the high cost of living is going to be 
even higher than the high cost of 
living. 

If everybody would only take his 
own medicine, this country would 
soon be both well and strong, 


We might say that the French 
(Vichy) will soon find out which side 
their bread is buttered on—only they 
don’t butter their bread on either side 
nowadays. 
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PRESENTING 


William Loren Batt 


T NTIL recently, Washington news- 
hawks knew only this of William 

_. Batt: that he is president of the S.K. 
F. Industries, Inc, (ball-bearing manu- 
facturers), of Philadelphia, and that 
he has been coming to Washington 
for years as a Government advisor. 
Now they are focusing their atten- 
tion more and more on the magnetic 
Philadelphia executive who makes it 
his business to persuade, not cudgel 
business men out of the “business as 
usual” attitude, and who wades right 
through Washington’s bureaucratic 
bog of red tape, William Batt is get- 
ting himself a reputation for getting 
things done, And the President has no- 
ticed. So, ’tis said, William Batt is in 
line for a bigger defense job than his 
present $1 a year 
one as deputy di- 
rector of produc- 
tion under John 
D. Biggers, in the 
Office of Produc- 
tion Management. 


The reason for 
this constant talk 
about this man 
ind a bigger de- 
fense post is ob- 
vious. Bill Batt 
has worked with 
the Government 
for many years. 
He has the jump 
on most of the key 
men in defense be- 
cause his civilian 
job has long paral- 
leled his Govern- 
ment service. In 
the early 30’s he 
was called in as 
in advisor for NRA; he has served 
for the past five years on the busi- 
ness advisory council of the Depart- 
nent of Commerce, and has been 
hairman of this group for the past 
(wo years. He is, therefore, an old 
hand at slashing red tape—one of the 
(overnment’s original bottlenecks. 


When the defense council was cre- 
ited in June, 1940, he was appointed a 
nember by President Roosevelt. He 
has also been appointed by the Pres- 
ident to two joint American-Canadian 
defense commissions which deal with 
raw materials and joint economic con- 
siderations. He has been adding an 
ever-growing list of defense “head- 
iches” to his original list: steel, iron, 
lagnesium, aluminum, power, heat, 
light, chemicals, pulp, and paper. It is 
his present job with OPM to procure 
these materials as quickly as possible 
for defense production, interrupting 
‘ivilian economy as little as possible. 

This bushy-browed engineer came 
up to the top the hard way. He was 
born on a farm near Salem, Ind., 56 
years ago, and even after his farmer- 





Batt Procures Defense Materials 


father had moved to town, young Bill 
spent his vacations on his grandfath- 
er’s farm each summer. He says he 
knows he was poor and hopes he was 
honest when he entered the University 
of Purdue two years after he was 
graduated from a Lafayette, Ind., high 
school. He walked six miles a day to 
college, and as if that alone were not 
enough testimony as to his desire for 
an education, he turned all his spare 
time into money by working as a ma- 
chinist. 

In 1907 he was graduated as a me- 
chanical engineer from the University, 
which later honored him with a doc- 
torate of engineering (honoris causa) 
in 1933. After graduation, he did re- 
search work as an assistant to Dr. W. 
F. M. Goss, of Purdue, then landed 
what he himself terms the lowliest 
job offered a 
young college man 
by the firm which 
he now heads. It 
needed some labo- 
ratory research 
work done, and 
Bill Batt became a 
one-man research 
department. In the 
next 16 years he 
rose to the presi- 
dency of S. K. F. 
That was in 1923, 
and he has held 
that berth ever 
since, with time 
out, of course, for 
this defense job 
for Uncle Sam. 

Although he says 
he is no slave to 
work, he is work- 
ing hard for Uncle 
Sam. Whether he 
travels or whether he is in his Wash- 
ington office, his day is 13 hours long. 
And his real work is done at night. 
Then the “home-work” is spread out, 
and he and his son Bob roll up their 
shirt-sleeves and dig into the causes 
of his “headaches.” Usually, they find 
and take steps to remedy them. 

Back in 1909, Bill Batt married Ruby 
Burroughs, an old childhood chum, 
and one of the prettiest girls in Lafay- 
ette, Ind. The Batts have five children, 
Mrs. Robert Abbott, Mrs. Richard 
Bond, Mrs. Robert Y. Ritchie, William 
Loren Batt, Jr., who is in London with 
Averill Harriman on the British end 
of the Lease-Lend agreement, and 
Robert R., who is assisting his father 
in defense work in Washington. 

Bill Batt is extremely proud of his 
lovely wife, his five children, and his 
five grandchildren, with whom he gets 
along famously. His conception of 
home is being “at home” in Wyncote, 
Pa., reading bedtime stories to his 
adoring grandchildren. With such a 
conception, it is small wonder we find 
Bill Batt in the front line of defense. 








Z HE WAY 
Seriya CLs 


SELL PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
The line that offers value and quality. Show 98 Per- 
sonally Imprinted Christmas Folders. 6 exclusive 
Series, low as 50 for $1, with name. Extra earnings 
with new 7 ONDER BOX Assortmentof 21Christmaa 
Folders $1. Ail with inserts. Pays you 60c. Can 
LS, 8 other assortments. De 
ersonal Christmas Cards. Write w ich 
lines interest you, Samples on ap 
JANES aar STUDIOS, Inc. 
868 Anson Rochester, N.Y. 


HEARING AID 
WITHOUT BATTERY 
10 DAY TRIAL OFFER 
Automatic hearing device Without 


No head Worn on 
ear unnoticed. Featherlight. Used by thousands Send today 
for free information and names of happy users in your vicinity. 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., 10 East 43rd St., (P-2) N, Y.C. 




















all expense tours 
NEW YORK CITY 
2-Day Tour *4°> 


Gucellons room with bath for 2 

days and 1 night plus eight of 

New York's Cane actractions, 

loctudiag Rod feller Center, Ra- 

Gy Music Hall, night clubs 

a sightseeing tours. Ocher tours 
to $20.95. See your agent or 


Frince George 


tel oe 


Hote H. ‘Newton, 2am 





Security, Comfort, and Even Luxury 


may come to the family that owns and wisely operates 
a small farm, according to M. G. Kains, the author of 


FIVE ACRES AND INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. Kains is a learned 
man, a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence and Master of Arts, 
degrees secured through 
college, the hard way, 
backed up by practical 
experience in the fields. 
This book tells how a 
small 5-acre tract can 
supply the food require- 
ments of the family ? 
and also produce an 
abundance to sell at 
higher prices than the 
general market. A prac- 
tical guide to the se- 
lection and manage- 
ment of the small farm. 
Contains information on 
how to select, finance, 
stock, and develop a 
small tract of land. 
Points out mistakes to | ea 
avoid and methods that |, yaw” 
assure success. Empha- Yh xo 
sizes importance of wa- 

ter, sanitation, drainage, irrigation. Also tells how to 
enhance crop yields and improve soil conditions; ex- 
plains how to treat neglected orchards already on the 
place, and how to start and care for new ones; how to 
plant berry patches and vineyards, how to avoid losses 
of nursery stock. 

Discusses the pros and cons of fruit and vegetable 
crops, dairy cows, hogs, poultry and bees; shows how 
to store perishable products and suggests selling meth- 
ods that pay bigger profits. Covers virtually every 
problem of the small farm owner. 

NO. 24—Sturdy cloth binding, 400 pages, compre- 
hensive, easily-located subject index, with_ gold- 
mine of information. 

Special. Postpaid in U. s. 
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Every person interested in history 
and especially those of Swedish 
descent should read 


JOHN HANSON OF 
MULBERRY GROVE 


By J. BRUCE KREMER 


This independent, liberty-loving 
descendant of the original Swed- 
ish colonists to America (1638-9) 
lives again in the pages of this J 
volume. Independence, Confeder- 
ation and Union—the part he took in building a nation. 
The author, former owner of the old Hanson manor house 
in Maryland’s Tidewater country, gives a clear, concise 
picture of a period little known in our history. $1 00 
Former price $2.50, postpaid in U.S. Now Only ss 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
Enclosed is $ for which please send me 


. books checked below, postpaid in U. 8. 
No. 24—‘‘Five Acres and Independence.” 
No. 48—*‘‘John Hanson of Mulberry Grove.” 


FREE 


“PATHFINDER PRIZE SERIES OF 
SHORT STORIES” with order for 
both of above books. 

Your name 


Address. 
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PACTS 


Between-Season Patterns 


9640—A charming frock that will give you lots of 

wear. See the smart, easy-to-sew details. Sizes 14 

; to 20 and 32 to 42, Size 16, 342 yards 35 inch fabric. 

: 9660—-Styled for the matron with youthful charm. 

The center bodice panels, curving into the waistband, 

are slimming. Sizes 34 to 48. Size 36, 33g yards 35 
or 39 inch fabric. 

406—-The right way to school fashion—in this love- 

ly flaring style with pointed waist-girdle, pockets and 

skirt panel cut bias. Sizes 8 to 16. Size 10, 2% yards 

35 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c (in coins) each. Send for 
our Pattern Book, and see how easily you can add 
te the joys of every-day and ‘‘special’’ events with 
the latest frocks, and outfits exactly suited to your 


style. The price of this book alone is 15c; book 
i and pattern together 25c. Address Pattern Editor, 
} PATHFINDER, 243 W. 17th Street, New York, 


. ¥. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Sponge Cake 


Hot days call for light foods and 
cold desserts. A delicious sponge cake 
made by this time-worn recipe will go 
especially well with your frozen des- 
serts. 

© Ingredients: One and a fourth cups 
cake flour, four eggs, two-thirds cup 
boiling water, one and a fourth cups 
sugar, one and a fourth teaspoons bak- 


‘ing powder, one teaspoon vanilla, one 


teaspoon grated lemon rind, and one- 
half teaspoon salt. 

e Directions: Sift dry ingredients 
together three times. Then beat egg 
yolks until thick and light. Add one- 
half cup sugar gradually, beating con- 
stantly. ‘ Beat egg: whites until light 
and foamy and add remaining sugar. 
Continue beating until stiff enough to 
stand in little peaks, then add vanilla 
and lemon rind.. Next add boiling wa- 
ter to egg yolks, stirring well. Add the 
dry mixture all at once and beat with 
spoon until smooth, Finally fold in the 
egg whites and turn into greased pan. 
Bake in moderate oven one hour or 
until done, Cool in pan one hour be- 
fore removing. 


Stuffed Vegetables 


Sur. . is the time of delicious 
fresh getables. Peppers, egg plant or 
squash, served with a meat filling al- 
ways add pleasing variety to meals. 
First scoop out the centers of the 
vegetables chosen for serving. Then 
fill with either of the following com- 
binations: 

Saute in butter, one cup cooked rice 
or one cup raw mushrooms, to which 
you add three tablespoons minced 
onion, two tablespoons minced pars- 
ley, and one cup ground cooked ham; 
or one cup raw ground beef, ‘veal or 
lamb to which is added one teaspoon 
Worcestershire and a dash of pepper 
(a dash of Tobasco sauce may be 
added). 

After stuffing vegetables with meat 
mixture, top with buttered bread or 
cracker crumbs and bake at moderate 
temperature until vegetables are done. 
Egg plant requires from 30 to 45 min- 
utes, depending on size, while squash 
and peppers require approximately 30 










Order Our New Pattern Book 
—Just Out! 


Hurry—get into your Fall fashion stride early 

-with the aid of our brand new BOOK OF 
PATTERNS! You'll have plenty of time to care- 
fully plan and sew a smart, well-balanced, com- 
plete wardrobe—if you order a copy of this won- 
derful book right now! Here are distinctive, orig- 
inal suits and frocks to carry you through Fall 
and into Winter. First-weeks-of-school outfits 
for the grades, high school and college. Charm- 
ing afternoon styles; arresting dinner and dancing 
gowns. Crisp home wear, dainty lingerie and in- 
spiring gift suggestions. There’s even an entire 
section devoted to slimming modes for scale-tip- 
ping matrons. Last-minute news of fabrics, col- 
ors, style trends and accessories wind up this 
amazi fashion story. Remember, each style in 
the is YOURS for the simple making! Price 
- the book is 15c; a book and a pattern together, 


Address the PATHFINDER Pattern Department, 
243 West 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 




































































minutes. For six servings one 
plant, three small squash (halved). 
six peppers are needed. 


Week’s Hints 


g Dry salt sprinkled immediate! 
on new fruit stains will prevent th: 
from being permanent. 





@ Carrots can be made crisp a: 
fresh before cooking by peeling ani 
leaving in cold water for half an hour. 


q Cooking potatoes in their ski 
saves nutritive value. 





———Needle Designs 
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Dainty Needlework Motifs 


2714—One medallion—Whirling Star—at a time and 
you’ve caught this lovely design for a bedspread 
cloth or smaller accessories. Number contains ful 
details. 

7002—This crocheted bowl, filled with colorful em 
broidgred roses, makes a smart chair set—fascinating 
needlework! Number contains full details. 




















Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. Complete 
instructions are included in each pattern. Ad- 
@ress all orders Needlecraft 


to Editor, PATH- 
FINDER, 82 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Aug. 16, 1941 


“CAPITAL CHAT 


Capital Defender 


Y OORDINATOR of civilian defense 
for Metropolitan Washington is 
the new title conferred upon Commis- 
sioner John Russell Young by Fiorello 
H. LaGuardia, director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Metropolitan Wash- 
ington in this connection includes sec- 
tions of Virginia and Maryland con- 
tiguous to Washington. The respec- 
tive governors of these states have 
been asked to cooperate in laying plans 
for civilian protection. 

It will be Commissioner Young’s 
task to integrate all activities in the 
area properly coming under civilian 
defense and “to see that proper fire- 
fighting equipment is made available 
for interchange between these (Mary- 

nd and Virginia) communities in the 
event of an emergency.” It will be Mr. 
Young’s responsibility also to see that 
every adequate measure is taken for 
protection of the Capital and its 

tizenry. 

The new coordinator is a former 

wspaperman, having worked on 
both Philadelphia and Washington 
ewspapers. From 1918-1919 he was 
ssistant city editor of the Washington 
Evening Star, becoming a White House 
orrespondent in 1920. He was ap- 
pointed to the Board of District Com- 

issioners in April, 1940. 


FEDR’s Matches 


PPARENTLY because _ reporters 
were carrying more than news 
way from his press conferences, 
President Roosevelt took steps to 
shame his fourth estate friends 
into better behavior. The Chief 
Exeeutive had been complaining 
for some time that the end of a press 
conference invariably found his desk 
bare of match folders. That isn’t hard 
to believe for petty match borrowing 
has long been recognized as an old 
\merican custom, not limited to the 
journalistic world, incidentally. But 
he plan of the President was clever, 
lthough it now shows every sign of 
ackfiring on its creator. He had his 
aborate match covers’ inscribed 
Stolen From Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 
That very inscription, however, seems 
be causing many more itching fing- 
rs among souvenir-conscious tycoons, 
liplomats, and other political great, as 
vell as among the much maligned 
ewspapermen, 


Notes About Town 


ISTRICT Hotel Association reports 

no hotel shortage in Washington 
n spite of no-vacancy reports 
® The ultra-modern traffic light sys- 
tem in operation at the National Air- 
port won for it the plaudits of the Il- 
luminating Engineering Society in 
these terms: “The best lighted airport 
in the world” e After seeing 
some of his men “cuttin’ the rug” at 
one of a series of street dances here 




















for men in uniform, a top sergeant was 
heard to remark that he was going to 
put the Hut-Sut song on reveille_ for 
those “guys.” @ In less than a 
year Congress has been asked to ap- 
propriate a total of over $61,850,000 for 
Federal office buildings in Washington. 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 
OREGON 

Nickname—“Beaver.” 

Motto—The Union. 

State Flower—Oregon Grape. 

Area—96,699 sq. mi. (9th in rank). 

Population—1,089,684 (34th in rank; 
11.3 inhabitants,to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy— Whole state, 1.0 per cent. 

Wealth (estimated) — $2,627,000,000 
($2,583 per capita). 

Settled—1838. 

Entered Union—1859. 

Capital—Salem (Pop. 30,908). 

Largest City — Portland 
305,394). 

Government—Legislature consists of 
a senate of 30 members and a house 
of representatives of 60 members. Re- 
presented in Congress by two sena- 
tors and three representatives. 





(Pop. 


Governor — Charles A. Sprague 
(Rep.); term, four years; salary, 


$7,500. 

Products—Fruit, fish, grain, lumber, 
hay, potatoes, dairy products, live- 
stock, gold, silver, copper,_iron, chro- 
mium, manganese, platinum, mercury, 
cement, coal, etc. 

Politics—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
tion Democrats polled 258,514 votes 
and Republicans 219,599. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 5. 


[Readers desiring more information about Oregon 
may obtain it by writing to the Oregon State High- 
way Commission, Travel Dept., 173, Salem, Oregon. 
—Ea.T 
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KE MONEY! crinistmas cards 


Big Profits for you. Take easy orders forour Personal - 

Name Christmas Cards — 50 for $1. Sel! at sight! ’ 
Also Amazing Value Assortment of 25 Christmas 

Folders. Retails $1. Your profit 100%. Many other $ & 


popular $1.00 assortments. Season's fastest, easiest 
selling Christmas line. Get samples on approval. 


WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 
160 N. Washington St., Dept.441, Boston, Mass. 


HELPS CHURCH 
OUT OF LURCH! 


with name 





WM // 





The church’s finances were low; 
Said young Mrs. Wilbur, “I know— 
Let’s hold a bake-sale; 
It surely can’t fail 
To help our church treasury grow!” 
* 


With MACA-made loaves, row on tow, 
They made lots of money, and so, 
“That MACA,”’ they said, 
**Makes marvelous bread, 
And also, it helps us raise dough!” 


NE 


MACA YEAST acts fast and keeps with- 


out refrigeration. Get a supply from your 
grocer today, and keep it handy on your 
pantry shelf. Use it as you would any other 
fresh yeast, and see how it gives home 
bakings that grand old-fashioned flavor 
that everyone loves. Remember: Every 
package is dated for your protection! 








DID YOU EVER TAKE AN 


INTERNAL BATH? 


THIS MAY SEEM A STRANGE QUESTION. 
But thousands of enlightened Americans 
do take Internal Baths and attribute their 
vigor and state of well being to this 
simple water way of ridding the system 
of delayed waste. 

A BONAFIDE INTERNAL BATH is the 
SELF-ADMINISTRATION into the colon 
of nature’s greatest cleansing agent 
pure warm water. The appliance used 
is known the world over as the J. B. L. 
Invented by the 


Cascade Internal Bath. 
late Chas.-A. Tyrrell, M. D., he designed 
it to scientifically cleanse the entire length 
of the colon in an easy, private, comfort- 
able, effective and economical manner. 


IMMEDIATE RESULTS—the Internal Bath 
eliminates the use of laxatives and cathart- 
ics. No loss of time, uncertainty of 
action, or social embarrassment follows 
the Internal Bath. Non-habit forming, 
its use tends to encourage the rhythmic 
action of normal elimination. 


FREE! You may have a copy of a 24- 
page booklet entitled, “Why We Should 
Bathe Internally.”’ It discusses m simple 
language. why this rational method is so 
effective. Investigate the merits of In- 
ternal Bathing. You may find its drug- 
less relief a godsend. Send for your FREE 
copy NOW, 
TEAR OFF AND MAIL AT ONCE 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 


152 W. 65th Street, Dept. P 816, 


New York, N. ¥. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your illus- 


trated book on intestinal ills and the proper use of 
the famous Interna] Bath—‘‘Why We Should Bathe 
Internally.”’ 


Name 


Street 


City.... 
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CIVILIAN INSIGNIA 


AST but not least of America’s de- 
fense services is the newly-creat- 
ed Civilian Defense Corps. This was 
necessary because modern total war 
includes everyone. Civilian Amer- 
icans have shown that they are not 
going to be caught napping, if and 
when they are called to the active 
defense of their country, by hasten- 
ing to join the home defense forces 
under the Office of Civilian Defense. 
Recently Civilian Defense Commis- 
sioner F. H. LaGuardia, of New York, 
announced the adoption of 15 differ- 
ent insignia to be worn as armbands 
by civilian defense workers. Because 
most of these workers will not be in 
uniform, the insignia will help them 
to identify each other and to be iden- 
tified by the public. 

Basic insignia of all 15 branches in 
the civilian defense army is a circular 
background of blue, upon which is a 
triangle of white, carrying’ a red CD 
(see large design at top center of ac- 
companying illustration). The letters 
CD stand for “civilian defense,” and 
this insignia identifies the staff corps. 

Other civilian defense workers will 
wear insignia built from the basie one 
as follows: Air raid warden, three 
bars of varying length; auxiliary 
police, red shield; bomb squad, red 











Dance Diagrams 





Diagram Explains Tango Step 


Win admiration instead of laughter! She liter- 
ally leaps after her embarrassed partner as he tries 
to lead her in qa tango. And she’d hoped she could 
dance it by just ‘following along.” 

Naturally, no one can follow a dance smoothly 
without some definite idea of how it goes. That's 
why dance diagrams for home practice are so help- 
ful. You can see at ance from our diagram how to 
do the tango side-close step. 

The other tango movements are as easy to learn. 
With diagrams, in fact, you can learn to do any pop- 
ular step well—make your partners proud of you. 

Our 32-page booklet has clear diagrams and in- 
structions for all the smart dances, the tango, fox 
trot, Westchester, waltz, rumba, Conga, Samba, 
Lindy, Peabody and shag. Leading, following. 










Send 15c in coins for your copy of “How To 
Do the Newest Dance Steps and Variations’’ to 
PATHFINDER Home Service, 635 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. ¥. 


The following booklets are also available at 
15e each: 
No, 133—‘‘American History at a Glance.” 
No, 197—‘‘Advertising Design Self-Taught.”’ 
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Insignia of Civilian Defense Workers 


airplane, nose down; auxiliary fire- 
man, Maltese cross; fire watcher, red 
flame; rescue party, red ladder; med- 
ical corps, red caduceus; nurses’ aides 
corps, red circle broken through by 
white cross; messenger, red flash of 
lightning; drivers corps, wheel of red; 
emergency food and housing, red cup; 
demolition and clearance crew, red 
pick; road repair crew, red shovel; 
decontamination corps, red retort. 

In addition to these, enrollees, first 
class; squad leaders, and section lead- 
ers have the same insignia as the fire 
watcher, with a small triangle added 
to identify the enrollee; two triangles 
the squadron leader, and three tri- 
angles the section leader. 





ANSWER IS— 








In* how many languages is the Bible 
printed? 


e Last year 12 new languages were 
added to the list, bringing the total to 
1,051. The new languages added were 
Zuni Indian (New Mexjco), and dia- 
lects of Africa, Burma, Palestine and 
Ecuador. 

. . * 

How much retirement pay do Govern- 

ment employees get? 


@ The average employee retired by 
Uncle Sam is paid an annuity of $965. 
The highest annuity paid is $1,900 and 
the smallest $54. 


How many refugee governments are now 
in London? 


e London is now the capital of 
seven refugee governments—Poland, 
Belgium,the Netherlands, Norway, Yu- 
goslavia, Greece and Czechoslovakia. 
Luxembourg’s refugee government is 
established in Canada. 


* * * 


Who was the first President to have a 
cook stove in the White House? 


e According to Patent Patter, a pub- 
lication of employees of the Patent 
Office, the first White House cook stove 
was bought by Millard Fillmore, Pres- 
ident from 1850 to 1853. It was said 
that he went to the Patent Office to 
study the model and learn how his 
stove was operated. 


PATHFINDER 


PASTIME, SMILES 
Solitaire: The Waltz 


If you know one good game of soli 
taire you can keep yourself cheerf,! 
and entertained while making long 
train trips alone or when you don’ 
feel like reading or swimming during 
vacation days. Here is an excellent 
game for beginners—the Waltz. On|, 
one deck of cards is used, and thy 
object of the game is to pair all the 
cards in three deals. 

First you deal the pack, face down 
into 13 piles of four each. Then turn 
up the top card of each pile. Take 
off any pairs you see, place them to 
one side, and turn up the next card 
of each pile. When pairs are no longer 
possible, turn the top cards face down, 
pick up the piles from right to left 
so that the order is not changed and, 
without shuffling, place them in piles 
of four each. Then begin pairing 
again. If all the cards are paired of! 
at the end of the third deal you win; 
if not, fate wins and you lose. 














Brain Teaser 


Find two numbers such that the 
cube of their sum exceeds the sum of 
their cubes by 60, and the difference of 
their cubes may exceed the cube of 
their difference by 36. Answer next 
week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—Sam and 
Mose were school boys working dur- 
ing vacation for 15 4/7 cents per hour, 
or $6.54 a week. 
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Button Puzzle 


Did you get the buttons rearranged 
in last week’s puzzle? It looked aw 
fully easy at first 
didn’t it? But af- 
ter a few tries, did 
you finally  suc- 
ceed? In case ther 
were some read- 
ers who didn’t ge! 
it, here is the cor- 
rect solution (se 
illustration). One button is placed in 
each of the corner squares; the others 
are grouped in a circle in the cente! 








Smiles 
Sally (dancing)—You’d better watch 
that arm of yours. 
Draftee—Oh, it 
around. 


knows its was 


Berzam—Do you suppose it’s bad 
luck for a cat to follow you? 

Miss Coy—It all depends. Are you 
a man or a mouse? 

Lola—Does my gown look as though 
it were falling off my shoulder? 

Hayton—No, let’s dance. 

Lola—I’m sorry, but I must go and 
arrange it. It’s supposed to look that 
way. 
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Dad—Son, they can’t tell me anything 
about the horrors of war. In the battle of 
Verdun my head was grazed with a bullet. 

Son—Gee, Dad, there ain’t much to 
graze on there now, is there? 


Marcellus—Rastus, does yo’-all know 
why a colored man an’ a chicken hab’ 
such af-finity fo’ each other? 

Rastus—Must be ’cause one am de- 
scended from Ham an’ de other from 
de egg. 





Neighbor—Have your hens stopped 
laying, now that eggs have gone up? 
Farmer—yYes, three of them have 
stopped in the last few days. 
Neighbor—What was the cause? 
Farmer—City company. 


Summer Schoo! Teacher—Miss Zim- 
pir, what do you know about Latin 
syntax? 

Miss Zimpir (nonchalantly)—I didn’t 
even know they had to pay for their 
fun. 





Ethelberta—Papa, when you see a 
cow ain’t you afraid? 

Father—Of course not.... 

Ethelberta—When you see a big 
worm ain’t you afraid? 

Father—No, of course not. 

Ethelberta—When you see a mon- 
strous bumblebee ain’t you afraid? 

Father—No, certainly not. 

Ethelberta—Ain’t you afraid when 
it thunders and lightnings? 

Father—No, no.... 

Ethelberta—Papa, ain’t you afraid 
of nothing in the world ’ceptin’ mam- 
ma? 











BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





O. U. MIRACLE is a cement con- 
tractor at Laguna Beach, Cal. 

Rozier D. OILAR is a Latin Amer- 
ican specialist on vegetable edible oil 
and fat, ete. 

L. E. SHEETS and Helen WASHER 
live in Bay City, Mich. 

SAVIDGE and KILL are neighbor- 
ing farmers in western Ohio, and they 
frequently assist each other in butch- 
ering. 

COLE and WOOD, former Cleve- 
land ministers, were very warm 
friends. 

And now for the long and short of 
it. Mrs. Lulu SHORT is stenographer 
for M. H. LONG, of Pulaski, Tenn. 
Mrs. SHORT is long, and Mr. LONG is 
short. 


READERS WRITE 


Babson Guest Editorial 
Your guest editorial by Roger W. Bab- 
son is truly most human. He speaks a 
bit like the days of yesterday, and does 
that appeal to me! It should to many. 
Henry D. Pollack 





New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


The guest editorial by Roger W. Babson 
was especially interesting to me. Facts, 
not theories, are what we need. Ask Mr. 
Babson, however, why a young man should 
be inclined to “prepare” himself “to be a 
mechanic” when, before he will ever be 
allowed, even in this free country, to work 
as a mechanic, it will be necessary for 
him to obtain permission from some 
labor czar, pay an exorbitant fee for such 
permission, and contribute regularly by 
forced deductions from his wages for the 
continuance of his privilege of earning his 
living in his chosen field. Most so-called 
“white collar” workers are still free and 
independent, but few members of labor 
unions are free to do what their incli- 
nations and consciences dictate. 


Warren S. Wood 


* * 


St. Louis, Mo. 


I wish to commend to the mental di- 
gestion of all PATHFINDER readers the 
valuable guest editorial by Roger Ward 
Babson. I would label it applied informa- 
tion, education, and common sense. 

J. T. Bradshaw 
Greycliff, Mont. 
By the Way— 

PATHFINDER is a welcome visitor. It 
saves the expense of taking a daily paper. 
I read Page 3, the National Scene, War 
Abroad, Answer Is, Word Origins, By the 
Way and whatever else is interesting to 
me. By the Way is a valuable addition 
to your paper. If you were just a little 
more explicit in your War Abroad, and 
had one full page devoted to Comics and 
Smiles, PATHFINDER would be still more 
interesting. 

William H. Dawson 
Camden, Ohio 


Duck No. 642012 


I live along the shore of Medical Lake, 
Wash. There are a number of ducks here, 
but we had noticed one in particular. This 
duck seemed to stay by itself and not mix 
with the rest. It was a grey duck with 
a red head. The other day I found this 
duck dead; it had an aluminum band on 
its leg with the number 642012, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on it. I thought the party 
that put the band on this duck might be 
interested to know what became of it. | 
have been a reader of PATHFINDER for 
a long time. 

Mrs. H. Giedt 
Medical Lake, Wash. 

{The Wild Life Service of the Department of the 
@nterior tags the birds to keep a record of their 
migratory habits. Mrs. Giedt’s letter has been re- 
ferred to the Service, and she will receive an informa- 
tion blank and a thank-you note from the Service in 
the near future.—Ed.] 

Family Tradition? 

This coincidence in our family may be 
interesting to you. For the past five 
generations the first child in our family 
has been a son, all born March 9! It 
sounds unbelievable, but believe it or not, 
it’s true. Can any of your readers beat 
this record? 

; Mrs. Celeste Cooper 
Chicago, Iil. 





Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
Tell your story to more than two million PATH- 
PINDER readers. 

Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum 

10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 

as well as each part of the name and address, 

will be counted as words. 

Address—Classified Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 









¥ AGENTS WANTED 
WANTED—Man to start in business selli 


‘widely 

known products to satisfied consumers, omplete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. earn=- 
ings. No experience needed to start. Write for free 


particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box H-1-PAT, Freeport, Til. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Sell 50 assorted 

Personal Christmas cards for only $1.00. Fourteen 
Box assortments 30c up. Odd cards 2!2c each. Send 
for Free Samples exclusive $1 line Personal Cards and 
Imprinted Stationery. Request $1 assortment on ap- 
proval. New England Art Publishers, North Abing- 
ton, D-252, Mass. 


COLLECT $25 SELLING 50 MASTERPIECE $1 Christ- 
mas card assortments. Newest novelties. Deal with 
Leader. Extra Bonus. Special offer. Experience unneces- 
sary. You just take orders. 3-way plan. Samples on 
approval. Doehla, Dept. 32-B, Fitchburg, Mass. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS—America’s finest assortments. 
Big profits. Samples on approval. Robinson Cards, 
Dept..131, Clinton, Mass. 
GENUINE FUR COATS—Prices amazingly low! Beau- 
a? Cotalegue Free! HMJ FUR, 150-F West 28th, 
ew York. 


EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION 


BUSINESS JOB COUNSEL PERSONAL, All Questions 
Answered, Send One Dollar, Kautch, 3321 Grove 
Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


SELL NYLON HOSIERY with Famous Snag-Protected 

Silk Hosiery. Sensational profit opportunity. Write 
fully for sample silk stocking. American Mills, Dept. 
B44. Indianapolis, Indiana. 


FOR INVENTORS 


INVENTORS:—HAVE YOU a sound, practical inven- 

tion for sale getensed or unpatented? If 
write Chartered Institute of American Inventors, 
Dept. 87, Washington, D. C. 


LITHOGRAPHS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 48 beautiful litho- 

graphed views of world’s greatest Capital. 
panoramic views of Capitol, 
reme Court, and all other important Government 
uildings and points of interest. These authoritative 
photographic presentations should be in every home 
and school. Makes nice graduation, birthday or party 
gifts. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, stamps or coin, or 
five copies for a dollar bill. Pathfinder, Washington, 
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MEDICAL 


SLIPPING ON THE JOB?—Feel all run down?—Can’t 

figure out what's wrong? 
. hips 
What causes this? Thousands of men are 
in the same fix today and not one in ten can guess 
why. Yet the answer is simple. That's why we urge 
you more than ever before to send for our Free de- 
scriptive booklet. No obligation. Milford Sanitarium, 
Dept. PP, Milford, Kansas. 


PILES SUFFERERS, be wise! Try Eldredge’s Cones 
—$l1—Melrose Eldredge Co., Melrose, Mass. 
_____NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 

MAKE UP TO $25-35 WEEK As a Trained 
nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free, 

cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-8, Chicago. 

im _____~ PATENT ATTORNEYS bie 5: 

INVENTORS—Protect your idea. Secure “Patent 
Guide’’—Free. Write Clarence A. O’Brien, Regis- 


tered Patent Attorney, 1H37 Adams Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Chi- 





ae Se PERSONAL see 
NATIONAL DEFENSE CALLS FOR STEADY NERVES 

War! Uncertainty! Dread! The nervous systems 0! 
millions undermined. Are You prepared? 
shape. Marvelous new technique locates 
nervousness, worry, failure. Enjoy life! Pree booklet, 
_— X-Ray, Dept. P, Steinway Hall, New York, 
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PHOTO ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 

under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. No measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
Slight coating of 


PHOTO FINISHING 

TO 16 PRINTS—2 FREE ENLARGEMENTS. 

get-acquainted offer: Any 6 to 16 exposure roll 
veloped and printed with sparkling Nu-Border Life- 
tone prints and free DeLuxe pocket photo album, 
two beautiful Hollywood enlargements and free Leath- 
ertone frame—only 25c each roll. Lifetone Studios, 
Dept. J-3, Des Moines, Iowa. 


16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Film 

Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 

8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 

Salem, Wisconsin. 

Ks "SONG POEMS WANTED _ 

SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and 
Rhyming Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 

Building, Chicago. > 

SONGWRITERS, Write for free book] Profit shar- 
ms pm Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 

nati, 0. 
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1. Are YOU one of the “women whose work is never done?” 
or pleasure just 
mean fwo extra hours of work the next day? 


Does an hour of afternoon leisure 


2. At mealtimes, do you find it impossible to escape 
those cries of “Why don’t we ever have gs 


or “Don’t we ever eat anything but 


3. Do you keep finding closets overcrowded—or 
kitchen cabinets and pantry shelves always lack- 
ing the very things you need at the moment? 


4. Do you wonder why certain rooms, 


much you work over them? 


and money saved to enjoy it? 


THEN HERE | 


housekeeping knowledge! 

Here is how to give your home NOT 
glass, museum-piece appearance, but the 
ness look of a home where real living is 
preciated. And best of all how to achieve 


hold without skimping on your time for other things, with 
effort. 


out extra-ordinary expenditure of money ol 
Are you one of the fortunate women 


adore housekeeping—who take pride in new ideas @ 
for menus, room arrangements, novel decorations, } 
parties? Then the HOMEMAKERS’ HANDBOOK * 
ways 
to buy things, do things, cook things, serve things, 
fix things! Read it 6 days FREE —see for 
ourself. Then when you decide to keep it, 
 . ea eathda kod oA eon eS 


will be a mine of suggestions on better 


The HOMEMAKERS’ HANDBOOK is really a virtual library of in 
formation on housekeeping! An entire cookbook, of nearly 600 
recipes for all occasions—complete menus and nutritional aids, with 
handy diet and food charts—the serving of wines and cocktails 
cooking for groups, from a children’s party to a church supper of 60. 
General home management, with or without maid’s help. Laundry 
methods, ironing. What an average kitchen and pantry should have, 


in way of equipment and supplies. Care of 


Buying dress goods, furs, leathers, or materials for home dressmak- 
ing. Buying foodstuffs, furniture and house construction materials. 
What months to look for special sales—and innumberable other topics! 


A complete bibliography on subjects relating to homemaking is 
also included—book on child training, marriage, psychology and 
physiology, recreation, beauty, etiquette, and many other subjects, 


for your convenient reference, 


We know you're not expected to paint your own house, or superintend 
system, or stand over the 


the installation of a heating or plumbing 


butcher with a club while he picks out your meat order! But you CAN 
learn these easy ways to TELL at a glance whether you’re getting the best 
in workmanship, the right kind of materials, or the quality of food for 


which you’re being asked to pay. 


HOMEMAKERS’ HANDBOOK isn’t as confusing or meticulous as the 
show you how and when te 
order to your best advantage—the specifications of various trade-name 
how to judge services that aren’t ordinarily 
woman’s work, so that you won't be deceived or disappointed. Your hus- 
band will also find these paragraphs that deal with the major expense of 
housefurnishing remarkably helpful in making purchasing decisions. 


average “consumer’s guide.’’ But it DOES 


cloths, furs, leathers 
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5 Day FREE Trial COUPON ~ 





PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 
2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me the HOMEMAKERS’ HANDBOOK. 





5. Do you long to be the mistress of the model well- 
run household—yet still have time for yourself, 


THE ANSWER! 
A COMPLETE, MODERN, HANDY REFERENCE BOOK THAT 
WILL SAVE YOU DOLLARS, STEPS, HOURS! 


Whether you're a blushing beginner, or an accomplished vet 
eran at the fine art of keeping a home—you can't help 
but find this amazing book a valuable addition to yoy! 


I will pay postman $1.95, plus few cents postage, on * 
delivery. If I am not delighted with it after reading | 


it for 5 days, I may return it and get my $1.95 back. 


"| 
EE oe ran eee ney - 
Address Peery err TT i 
: 
NS acess eeedtedanees ee : 


which case we pay all postage charges. 
refund guarantee applies, of course. 


a Check here if enclosing $1.95 with coupon, in * 


or certain 
corners, continue to look frowsy, no matter how 


that kept-under- 
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floors, furniture, rugs. 
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GUARANTEED 


TO SAVE YOU ITS COST 


We do not believe that there can be an» 
in an apartment or a home of her own, with 


without, on slim or generous budget, who 


to benefit almost immediately by the aid of this 
MAKERS’ HANDBOOK. The very first glance at it will 
uncover for you some hint that can instantly 


saving to you in work, time, or money! 


Wwe urge you merely to TRY it—and we are so confident 
that you will be delighted with this book that we offer 
to send it to you for § DAYS FREE EXAMINATION. 
how you can USE this book without having to deposit 


@ single penny in advance! 




















































































housewife, 
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Por the Kitchen: Check list 
cooking utensils, cutlery, acce 
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